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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


EvERY subject of the King at home and abroad who is 
compos mentis must sincerely and fervently hope that the 

anticipations aroused in the breasts of the 
The Greatest [Leaders of all our Political Parties, and 
of Deter echoed throughout the British Press, over 

the formal signature of the Pact of Locarno 
in London on December Ist, may be justified by the event. 
At no time was peace more manifestly “the greatest of 
British interests’ than at the opening of the year 1926, 
and if ‘‘the rare and refreshing fruit”? of Locarno proves 
more substantial and durable than that of preceding inter- 
national harvests—about which similar optimism prevailed— 
it would be an unmitigated boon to mankind, and the 
occasion of the signature of what will be known henceforward 
as the Treaty of London would, as enthusiastic contem- 
poraries suggest, be marked for many years as a Red Letter 
Day. To hope, however, is not to expect, and after many 
grievous disappointments and bitter disillusionments that 
have poisoned the European atmosphere, leaving the world 
in a worse state than ever, sensible people will prefer to 
keep their heads and to postpone throwing up their caps 
until there is some more solid reason for jubilation than at 
present. After all, the new Treaty of London is but another 
“Scrap of Paper ” with all that phrase’s sinister possibilities. 
It bears the signature of statesmen of irreconcilable views 
concerning the sacrosanctity of their contracts. Time alone 
can show whether the representatives of Germany, trained 
under the Hohenzollern régime, inspired by Prussian ideals, 
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and anticipating a Hohenzollern Restoration, are genuine 
converts to the French, the Belgian, the Italian and the 
British code governing the Law of Nations, or whether the 
Treaty of London is predestined to share the fate of the 
equally binding document which occasioned the greatest 
war in human history after provoking the German Imperial 
Chancellor to disclose Pan-German mentality in his famous 
and fatal outburst to the British Ambassador in Berlin that 
should never be forgotten and by which alone Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg will hereafter be remembered. No 
*‘ assurances” are of the slightest value on such an issue, 
however large they may loom in the minds of Parliamentary 
Statesmen willing and eager to accept “assurances ”’ from 
anybody about anything as “‘ cover” for their own respon- 
sibility. Our pre-war public men—most of whom are still 
with us—under the soporific guidance of Lord Haldane, 
abounded in “assurances” of the amiability, goodwill and 
peaceableness of the mighty “kindred” nation across the 
North Sea as to whose innocuousness they pledged their 
reputations as Responsible Statesmen. Lord Haldane was 
the Kaiser’s special sponsor. He conceived himself to have 
collected from everybody who counted in the Fatherland, 
from the Kaiser downwards, conclusive evidence of their 
good faith and unimpeachable intentions which justified 
him and his colleagues in pronouncing the impending 
and inevitable conflict as “unthinkable” and in acting 
accordingly. But we subsequently learnt that all such 
“assurances”? were empty and meaningless and part of 
the calculated mystification of a singularly innocent British 
Government which had no shade of a shadow of an 
excuse for being taken in by personages so transparently 
insincere as the Imperial Camarilla. 


Wuat alarms us most at the present juncture is that our 
Conservative Foreign Minister—a member of the Carlton 
: Club—long after the eyes of the world 
tae” were supposed to have been opened by the 
appalling ordeal of 1914-1918—during which 

“never again” became the slogan of the Mugwump—should 
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be rapidly relapsing into the old unquestioning, trustful 
confidence in the veracity of any and every statement as 
of the sincerity of every action of Prussian statesmen, that 
characterized Liberal Ministers before the war, which, more- 
over, was a powerful factor in precipitating the catastrophe, 
and incidentally made these great, wise and eminent but 
highly ingenuous men the common laughing-stock. None 
laughed moreloudly than Conservatives. No “assurance” by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain that things are different from what 
they are is worth more than identical “assurances” with 
which Lord Haldane & Co. silenced and suppressed all 
“alarmist? rumours concerning the policy of Germany 
throughout the seven years preceding 1914. The conse- 
quences were what they were. They will again be what 
they will be. That post-war British statesmanship is indis- 
tinguishable from pre-war British statesmanship is evident 
from every succeeding event, of which none are more eloquent 
than “‘ Locarno” and the flood of emotional rhetoric that 
marked the close of the year 1925. But as our own Poli- 
ticians have reverted to type and discarded all the experience 
and lessons of perhaps the gravest crisis Civilization ever 
confronted, what grounds have they for assuming that the 
Germans are a changed people and German statesmanship 
other than what it was when it bamboozled His Majesty’s 
Ministers to the top of their bent almost until the hour when 
Belgium was invaded ? No recent visitor to Germany has 
detected any trace whatsoever of “the Locarno spirit” 
with which British platforms and pulpits resound and which 
provides the text of ponderous leading articles and on 
which busybodies write futile letters to The Times. In 
truth, there is as usual a lack of mutuality in Anglo-German 
relations. Their Governments, as on many previous occa- 
sions, have both done the same thing, i.e. they have signed 
a certain document, but it means different things to its 
different signatories. To Great Britain this Pact foreshadows 
a Millennium of universal and perpetual peace with a promise 
of prosperity. To Germany it means the abandonment of 
Allied control and the recovery of military, as well as political 
and diplomatic, independence, i.e. liberty to resume former 
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ambitions and to develop her strategic power—an increase 
of military and naval estimates being among the first-fruits 
of Locarno in Germany. Those who expected anything else 
merely deceived themselves. They forgot the gulf between 
victorious nations seeking security for their victory and a 
defeated nation concentrated on reversing the verdict and 
regaining all, and more than all, that was lost on the “ stricken 
field.”” Locarno is Germany’s stepping-stone to the League 
of Nations. Her next task will be, once inside, to pervert 
that institution into an instrument of Pan-Germanism. 


THE official jubilations that had been staged on a lavish 
scale to celebrate the formal signature of the Pact born 

at Locarno were inexorably curtailed by 
tn Cry and the death of Queen Alexandra, which pro- 
ittle Wool 

voked a sorrow as universal and as heartfelt 
as any this country has known. The passing of so beautiful 
and beloved a lady belonging to a small country that had 
been the first of Bismarck’s three European victims, and 
whose dismemberment brought a terrible retribution on 
the great Powers—and great cowards—who acquiesced 
in that crime—gave pause to gushers, steadied the British 
public, and helped to restore some sense of perspective. 
On the morrow of so overwhelming a national grief, equally 
shared by masses and classes, the Politicians could not 
in very decency resume their rhapsodies over an event 
which so far as we can judge has provoked no such senti- 
ments in other countries. And as we note the pregnant, 
warning utterances of Signor Mussolini, the fierce resentment 
aroused among fiery patriots in Germany, the grave mis- 
givings of thinking Frenchmen, over the same Locarno 
business, to say nothing of the open hostility of Soviet 
Russia and the cynical intention of the United States to 
continue collecting her pounds of flesh, we cannot help 
regretting that the British Government—whose Parlia- 
mentary position is too strong to need any histrionic rein- 
forcement—did not restrain themselves and allow any 
trumpets that needed blowing to be blown by others. As 
it was, the official demonstrations lacked spontaneity, and 
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were practically limited to the ‘‘ upper crust” in Politics, 
Finance, and Society, dominated as the latter is by the new 
plutocracy hoping to make at least 7 per cent. by invest- 
ing in German potash. It was emphatically a Front Bench 
“stunt”’: Front Benchers fell upon one another’s necks, 
but Back Benchers remained fairly normal while the Man in 
the Street, to say nothing of his Wife, his Sisters, his Cousins, 
and his Aunts, had been taken in too often by our Anglo- 
Germanizers of all Parties to rise at the Locarno fly. The 
effusiveness of the Press was but faintly reflected in any 
portion of the public whose attitude was rather one of 
surprise that there should be so much cry over so little 
wool. 


However, His Majesty’s Ministers immensely enjoyed 
themselves, and none could be so churlish as to grudge 

them any gratification they derive from 
a and « Locarno,” while we can all unreservedly 
congratulate Mr. Austen Chamberlain on 
becoming Sir Austen, if he derives any pleasure from the 
transformation. We sincerely hope that Locarno may 
bring him as much happiness as he is confident of having 
conferred on Europe and that for once, for the first time, 
the Front Bench view of the German problem may be vindi- 
cated by subsequent events. We should be the first to 
acknowledge that we were wrong, and that those were 
right who have resumed the pre-war policy of “trust 
Germany” should it prove that post-war Germany is a 
totally different community to the war maker of 1914. 
We should even confess our error of judgment with gusto, 
because Europe would be an infinitely more comfortable 
place to live than at present if Kultur ceased to threaten 
Civilization. We could look forward to a prolonged spell 
of peace if we could share Sir Austen’s confidence in the 
“good faith’? of Prussianized Germany. There’s the rub. 
It was Prussianism that corrupted the Fatherland. The 
Allies had a golden opportunity of exorcizing that evil 
spirit, of saving and securing Europe—to say nothing of 
salving Germany—by de-Prussianizing her in 1918-19. 
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Unfortunately the making of peace mainly devolved on two 
eloquent amateurs, with no grasp of that problem—indeed 
with no conception of its existence. Germany therefore 
remained Prussianized and Europe insecure. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain—-as we still prefer to think of him—deserves 
all credit for his diplomacy at Locarno, which was an honest 
attempt to retrieve a perilous situation. It will not be his 
fault should it fail ‘‘to deliver the goods,” but to avoid 
future disappointment we fear he must moderate present 
expectations. Germany has no more changed than we have 
changed. Whenever you give her an inch she will take 
an ell. Whenever we seek an ell we think ourselves 
lucky to get an inch. 


THE actual signing of the Treaty “initialled’’ at Locarno 
on October 16th occurred with considerable ceremony at 
the Foreign Office on December Ist in the 
famous Reception Hall, which had _ been 
prepared with a view of demonstrating that the New 
Diplomacy had come to stay, with its not very attractive 
accompaniments in the shape of publicity apparatus. One 
question that had intrigued the British public was whether 
the great Italian Dictator—more than ever a Dictator 
since the Italian Parliament had abdicated in his favour, 
and the entire Italian Press was at the service of his 
Government—would honour the proceedings with his 
presence and contribute his autograph to these historic 
documents. Signor Mussolini was said to be bent on 
coming to London, and as he is not easily diverted from 
any purpose, long odds were laid on his appearance. 
Happily, at the eleventh hour, his friends were able to 
persuade him to abandon a somewhat hazardous enter- 
prise—a decision which, though provoking keen disap- 
pointment in England, was nevertheless wise, as with all 
the goodwill in the world no Government can guarantee 
any visitor, however welcome or eminent, from insult if 
his own compatriots be sufficiently determined, and some 
embittered Italians in our midst were resolved, coite que 
cotite, to make themselves offensive with a view to provoking 
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an Anglo-Italian “incident.” The official world is always 
somewhat nervous on such matters, because theirs is the 
responsibility, and so fearless and active a guest as the 
Italian Prime Minister would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to protect against disgruntled anti-Fascists. 
Proportionate was the relief of the authorities at his decision 
to abstain, though in fairness it should be added that 
unofficial British admirers of the ‘‘ Duce” were equally 
pleased because they also feared some contretemps. His 
life is too precious, not only to his own country, but to 
European civilization to justify his running avoidable risks. 
Italy was therefore represented by Signor Scialoja and the 
Italian Ambassador in London. The other interested 
Powers were represented by their Foreign Ministers, who 
had crossed the North Sea and the Channel expressly for 
that purpose. Mr. Baldwin, as Prime Minister, was also 
present, likewise the German Chancellor. The chief dele- 
gates who signed the different documents at the Foreign 
Office were as follows : 


GREAT BRITAIN .. é .. Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Baldwin 

FRANCE aie aa me .. M. Briand 

BELGIUM .. ae a .. M. Vandervelde 

GERMANY .. ads re -. Herren Luther and Strese- 
mann 

ITALY aa ia ce .. Signor Scialoja 

POLAND... et Re ..» Count Skrzynski 

CzEcHO-SLOVAKIA ar .. Dr. Benesh 


The intended banquet at Buckingham Palace had of course 
been cancelled on the death of the Queen-Mother. But 
the King made the necessary effort of receiving the dele- 
gates despite his bereavement, and with the Queen enter- 
tained them at tea after the ceremony at the Foreign Office. 
The private feelings of our Royal Family are always sub- 
ordinated to public duties. 


As our more distant readers, living beyond the range of 
any daily Press, to some extent rely on these pages to keep 
Speech them posted in current affairs, and as the 

oe British Government and London editors lay 
peculiar stress on the spoken word—which they take some- 
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what more seriously than many foreigners—it may be as 
well to quote some of the dicta of the Delegates who made 
speeches at the Foreign Office before and after the Treaty 
was signed. The proceedings opened with the reading of 
a gracious and encouraging Message from the King, after 
which Sir Austen Chamberlain (just made a Knight of the 
Garter) delivered a fluent French speech expressing regret 
at the absence of Signor Mussolini and describing the Con- 
ference of Locarno as “strengthening former friendships ” 
and providing “‘a basis of reconciliation with Germany 

. which we are convinced will assure to us henceforth 
yet another friend.”’ The British Government “are un- 
shakeably resolved to pursue this work of pacification in 
the same spirit which inspired our negotiations at Locarno. 
Having put our hands to the plough, we shall not look 
back. His Majesty’s Government will do everything that 
lies within their power to ensure a successful issue to our 
labours, to bury the hatreds and the suspicions of the past, 
and to spare future generations from a repetition of the 
misfortunes and the sufferings of which the world of to-day 
has been the witness and the victim.” The next orator 
was Dr. Luther (the German Chancellor), who, after express- 
ing the ‘“ profound gratitude”? of his Government for the 
King’s message and his sympathy with the King in his 
loss, welcomed ‘‘the pacification and reconciliation” of 
Locarno “as the foundations of a real friendship between 
the nations represented here” and an assurance of “ that 
peace which all peoples so urgently need as a_ basis 
for their recovery.” The German Government, moreover, 
earnestly hoped “that the wishes expressed by the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs may be fulfilled, 
more especially as regards the relations between my country 
and the nations represented here.” All peoples must unite 
to relegate prejudice and mistrust to the past ‘‘in order to 
open the way to a future development in which we must 
all collaborate. To this end everything must disappear 
which has its causes in the after effects, now no longer 
justified, of the war period.” 
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THE German Chancellor touched on a delicate matter when 
he pressed for the complete liberation of the Fatherland 

from any vestige of occupation. He demanded 
wa that distrust should be renounced, adding: 

“The plough to which we wish to put our 
hands must create new values, must give to a free soil the 
possibility of the harvest which our people need after their 
long suffering from the visitations of the past. It is our task 
to collaborate in this great work.” M. Briand briefly and 
sympathetically responded to the German invitation to 
open a new chapter in European history, and in a second 
speech after the signature of the various documents, when 
there were several more speeches, the French Foreign Minister 
(now Prime Minister) let himself go and gave a critical 
gathering a taste of the quality that has earned for M. Briand 
the soubriquet of [’endormeur. In a much quoted phrase 
he thus proclaimed the solidarity of Europe: ‘“ Opposite 
me sit the German delegates ; that does not mean that I 
do not remain a good Frenchman, as they remain, I am sure, 
good Germans, but in the light of these treaties we are Euro- 
peans only.” By their signatures the Powers had pro- 
claimed peace. ‘“‘ The particularism of our countries is 
blotted out by this agreement, and with it vanish unpleasant 
memories. Ifthe Locarno agreements do not mean that, they 
do not mean much. If they are not the draft of the constitu- 
tion of a European family within the orbit of the League of 
Nations they would be frail indeed and would hold many 
disappointments in store for us.” Their nations had often 
been in conflict on the battlefield and had often left there 
“the flower of their strength.” The Locarno agreements will 
have been worth while “if they mean that these massacres 
shall no longer take place, and if they prevent the brows of 
our women from being overcast by fresh gloom and our towns 
and villages from being devastated and ravished again and 
our men mutilated.” Former antagonists having proved 
their “equal heroism ’’ must now discover “in other phases 
of human activity means of emulation no less glorious.” 
It was in this spirit that as French delegate M. Briand had 
signed the Treaties of Locarno, 
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and here I make this solemn declaration, confident that I am spokesman for the 
immense majority of my compatriots; I am determined to extract to-morrow 
from these conventions everything they can provide against war and in favour 
of peace. I see in them the beginning of a magnificent work, the renewal of 
Europe, its investment with its true character by means of a general union in 
which all nations will be invited to participate, each according to their special 
qualifications, to ensure a definitive peace and to find in that peace the consecra- 
tion of their intelligence and their genius while allowing them to advance each 
day along the road of progress. 


No other delegate attempted to strike the high note of the 
accomplished French orator, but all spoke confidently of 
the labours of Locarno. M. Vandervelde on 
behalf of Belgium, Dr. Benesh representing 
Czecho-Slovakia, Count Skrzynski for Poland, 
and Signor Scialoja as the mouthpiece of Italy declaring 
that his Prime Minister was deeply disappointed that 
after personally initialling the text of the treaty he had 
been unable to complete his task with his formal signa- 
ture in London, but at the moment he had the direction 
of “several Ministries”? and could not leave Italy. The 
second German speech was delivered by the German Foreign 
Minister, Herr Stresemann, who if we may believe categorical 
statements in the Press, has actually been threatened with 
murder by perfervid German patriots, of the type the world 
knows only too well, for his “treason” in committing the 
Fatherland to the policy of Locarno. Such an outrage 
should help us to realize how vastly different is the atmosphere 
of Germany to that of England, and therefore how precarious a 
settlement that would be repudiated the moment the powerful 
Party approving the “assassination”’ of Herr Stresemann 
got the upper hand. The German Foreign Minister was as 
hopeful as other Delegates in referring to Locarno, describing 
the Pact as much more than “a bundle of paragraphs,” 
or ‘‘a collection of formule,” for it had created the new 
European conditions just emphasized by M. Briand to 
whom Herr Stresemann pointedly addressed these words : 


The German 
Reply 


I desire to thank you sincerely, M. Briand, for what you have said regarding 
the necessity of all the nations co-operating, and particularly those who have 
suffered so much in the past. You proceed from the thought that each one of 
us must first be a citizen of his own country, a good Frenchman, a good English- 
man, a good German, as a member of his own nation, but each one also a citizen 
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of Europe, linked together by the great conception of civilization which imbues 
our continent. We have a right to speak of a European idea; this Europe of 
ours has made the largest sacrifices in the world war; it is now threatened by 
the danger of losing through the effects of the war the position to which it is 
entitled by reason of its tradition and development. 

The hint contained in this passage that European sacrifices 
have contributed to the enrichment of outsiders has not been 
lost on Washington, and perhaps explains the anxiety of 
Republican statesmen to water the wine of isolation and 
return to European Conferences that may be deemed too 
successful from the European point of view and less success- 
ful from the American view-point when transatlantic 
‘* Observers ’’ and “ Reporters’? remain at home. 


THERE is one palpable and particularly black blot on our 
Locarno Policy which takes the edge off the enthusiasm 

of every Briton who is conscious of the 
erate ol existence of the British Empire, and who 

so much as professes to “ think Imperially.” 
It is mentioned in Mr. Hewitt’s little article on “ The 
Locarno Gamble.” There was no place round the Foreign 
Office table for representatives of the Dominions, nor any 
Dominion signatures on any of the documents. If a Red 
Letter Day in the history of the European Continent, 
December Ist may hereafter figure as a day of gloom for 
the British Empire. After all the eloquence expounded on 
that ‘‘ diplomatic unity” which was alleged to be the key 
to British Foreign Policy, at least as long as a Conservative 
Government held office, it is decidedly depressing that His 
Majesty’s Ministers should at this time of day embark 
on far-reaching undertakings—devoid of mutuality, because 
though Great Britain pledges herself to support three other 
nations against one another, no one is to support Britain 
against any aggressor—without so much as discussing the 
issue with the ‘‘ Daughter Nations,” who, whether they 
like it or not, ipso facto are at war whenever the Mother 
Country is at war. This is not a technical question of 
International law, but one of those fundamental facts 
that always override what Mr. Asquith, under the stress of 
actual war contemptuously dismissed as “‘ juridical niceties.” 
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No reservation of any right to the Dominions to accept 
or reject the Locarno Treaty can alter what is obvious to 
laymen no less than to lawyers, viz. that they could only 
escape British obligations by proclaiming their sovereign 
independence. In other words, Locarno is an anti-Im- 
perial move. Itis pure and unadulterated Little Englandism 
such as one never anticipated from Birmingham. 


AccorpDIne to the Daily Telegraph (December 3rd), “ there 
will be general satisfaction at the action of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in giving a full and final dementi 
to what has become known as the “ kadaver 
story.” But this “full and final” dementi 
merely consists in repeating the assurance of the German 
Chancellor (Dr. Luther) that it never had any foundation 
in fact. On behalf of the British Government our Foreign 
Minister accepted that denial, and expressed the hope that 
the false report would not again be revived. Upon this the 
Daily Telegraph remarks : 


More 
* Kadavers ” 


It is fair to say that to some official disavowal of the story the German 
people had aright. By an extraordinary mischance, for which we do not assign 
the blame, the very moment of our renewing friendly relations with Germany 
became the occasion for reviving one of the wildest and ugliest charges made 
against the German, conduct of the war, with the cynical commentary that it 
was an invention of. British officers. We are in the recollection of our readers 
when we say that “‘ the kadaver story,”’ even in the bitterest hours of the war, 
never had any general credence in this country. It was printed as other state- 
ments found in the Allied and neutral Press were printed. It was never—and 
we speak with full knowledge—issued by the British Propaganda Department, 
the sole source of news with the Government imprimatur. 

These observations are a perfect illustration of the incurable 
inability of British journalists and British Parliamentarians 
to understand German journalism, German statesmanship, 
and German psychology. We agree with our contemporary 
that the Kadaver Story never cut much ice in England, but 
we should remember that if it were an invention it was a 
German invention originating in a German newspaper where 
it doubtless appeared like everything in the German Press 
in peace or war, for some particular purpose. Conceivably 
it was designed by the powers-that-be to prepare the Ger- 
mans for some such development. We should occasionally 
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try to see things through German spectacles, instead of 
always looking at them with British eyes, and assuming as 
Responsible Statesmen and London Leader-writers invariably 
do, that there can be no different eyes from our own. The 
Germans as a passionately patriotic people regard such 
questions differently from British Mugwumps and Mandarins. 
Had they been told at any crisis of the war by their Govern- 
ment that their dead bodies could be serviceable to the 
Fatherland, they would not have hesitated over the sacrifice. 
In what respect is such attitude inferior to that of scientists, 
who are highly praised for bequeathing their bodies to 
hospitals for scientific purposes? Dr. Luther’s post-war 
dementi pace Sir Austen Chamberlain and the Daily Tele- 
graph leaves the Kadaver Story precisely where it was when 
it was originally circulated in Germany. The Locarno spirit 
hardly necessitates our becoming more German than the 
Germans. 


Tuat the true “ Locarno spirit,” which nowadays bubbles 
in Downing Street, Fleet Street, and Lombard Street, has 
ee? not yet reached Vienna is evident from the 
a publication of another volume of the incon- 

venient memoirs of the late Austro-Hungarian 
Field-Marshal Conrad von Holtzendorf, from which Austrians 
may learn that their “‘ predominant partner” in the Great 
War concealed from their General Staff the heavy defeat 
of the German Army in the Battle of the Marne. According 
to the Field-Marshal, “this great catastrophe came to my 
knowledge only little by little by way of rumour and reports 
abroad.’? When he realized the proportions of the German 
disaster, Conrad was more insistent than ever that Russia 
should be the primary objective. As usual he was over- 
ruled, General von Falkenhayn maintaining that success in 
the West must precede success in the East. The Morning 
Post Vienna Correspondent quotes from these Memoirs 
(see Morning Post, November 24th) this interesting account 
of a Conference at Breslau (December 2, 1914), attended 
by the German Kaiser, which might be usefully assimilated 
by “‘ Locarno” Englishmen busily engaged in rewriting the 
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history of the war in the interests of Anglo-German 
relations. 

Field-Marshal von Hindenburg consented to my plans. The Emperor 
William and the Archduke Frederick agreed to them likewise. General von 
Falkenhayn declared the principal consideration was that the success of the 
Eastern theatre of operations should prove decisive for France, too. This 
remark surprised me ; was it merely a theoretical concession to my suggestion ? 

The Kaiser: ‘‘ We are too weak to take our chance here and in the West 


at the same time. But politically a success in the East will exercise a great 
influence on France.” 


Myself: ‘‘ The English would then be hard up ” (that is, in case the success 
in Russia were to induce France to conclude peace). 

The Kaiser: ‘‘ It is my ideal and my dream to come to terms with France, 
and to capture the English Army. The English are shooting every Frenchman 
who goes back from the rifle trench. I am surprised that the French stand that, 
I think France and Servia take the standpoint that they must build their hopes 
upon Russia. Should this pedestal collapse, the others would tumble down 
with it. We have achieved the success, the War must be carried on.” 


Thus ended the conference. Its result remained far beneath my expec- 
tations. 


Amiable enthusiasts anxious to destroy all war legends, 
and especially solicitous to exonerate their former hero, the 
Kaiser, from authorship of that fatal phrase ‘“‘the con- 
temptible little army,” might usefully put the Austro- 
Hungarian Field-Marshal’s testimony in their pipes—and 
smoke it. 


A CONTINUOUS stream of cablegrams from New York City 
apprise Europe that although no American Administration 
ee dare nowadays touch the League of Nations 
Mentos our “with a barge- pole,” an overwhelming 
own business i : 
majority of American Senators favour the 
adhesion of the United States to “a World Court ”’ in some 
shape or form. We are warned, however, that the “intract- 
able” Senator Borah (Senator Lodge’s successor in the 
Chairmanship of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee) 
is once more on the warpath, and that there is some prospect 
of “public opinion”? being once more “flouted” and the 
Majority of American citizens being overridden by a 
Minority. We have long since ceased to regard New York 
as an unerring centre of information on American Politics 
or American Politicians, and we have no means of verifying 
the reiterated assertion that Senator Borah is on this issue 
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but the spokesman of a fraction of his compatriots. Nor 
does it matter “‘a red cent” to the rest of the world 
whether the decision ultimately reached by the citizens of 
the United States represents a Majority or a Minority in 
the Great Republic. In either event it would become the 
policy of whatever Government was in power, whether 
Republican or Democrat, and Europe would be confronted 
with all the consequences of the United States either 
abstaining from, or participating in, a World Court. While 
reluctant to intrude in American domestic politics, or to 
hazard criticism on internal matters in issue between 
Republican Tweedledums and Democratic Tweedledees, of 
which we conceive Americans to be far better judges than 
ourselves, we shall make bold to express an opinion con- 
cerning the threatened co-operation of the United States 
in the World Court, because it is primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, a European affair. Such Court would, ab initio, be 
explicitly warned off all such transatlantic “ world prob- 
lems” as the Monroe Doctrine, on which interesting 
observations might be made and, conceivably, interesting 
decisions be reached. Ex hypothesi, the World Court would 
be confined to the affairs of the Eastern Hemisphere, which 
American Politicians are constantly assuring us leave them 
“stone cold.” Then why not leave them and us alone ? 


As we are weary of insisting, Europeans have no desire 
whatsoever to interfere in American affairs or to remove 
their cognizance from American Politicians, 
either to a World Court or to any other 
new-fangled institution. But we do claim some measure 
of reciprocity from Washington, and would suggest to 
American Presidents, Senators, and other men of light 
and leading—whose hands are already overfull of the 
portentous problems surging from New York to San Fran- 
cisco—that the Old World should be allowed to “ muddle 
through ”’ in its own old-world inefficient manner without 
transatlantic dictation, which is rarely helpful and has 
become extremely unpalatable to the peoples of Europe 
since successive American Administrations combined the 
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attitude of Chadband with the spirit of Shylock. We 
sincerely hope that Senator Borah may succeed in keeping 
the Washington Government as clear of World Courts as 
it has lately been clear of International Conferences and ag 
it promises to be clear of the League of Nations. Europe 
has already suffered acutely from being a pawn in American 
internal politics—with Democrats taking one line because 
they are Democrats and Republicans another line because 
they are Republicans. We have no desire to repeat this 
painful experience, and therefore we do in all frankness 
urge that American Politicians should mind their own 
business, leaving European Politicians to do likewise. 


On another important International issue Senator Borah 
can, if we may be allowed to say so, make himself really 
useful to the Civilized world. The League 
of Nations has broadcast invitations to a 
Disarmament Conference, and inter alia the 
United States Government has been invited to attend a 
preliminary meeting of the Council of the League for the 
purpose of arranging the agenda of the subsequent gather- 
ing. In view of the abject attitude usually adopted by 
European statesmen towards Washington—conspicuously 
British Ministers whose demeanour represents no verifiable 
section of the British people—we may be sure this invitation 
was only issued to the United States after it had been ascer- 
tained whether it would be welcome at the White House. We 
may therefore assume that President Coolidge wished to be 
invited—such an invitation being presumably useful in the 
perennial struggle between the Chief Executive and the 
Senate. Europeans, however, apart from European statesmen 
(who are a law unto themselves), have no desire to remain a 
pawn in the intricate and bewildering game of American 
politics. They are mildly hopeful of something coming 
of a European Conference on Disarmament. They believe 
that the absence of the United States was a material factor 
in whatever success may have been achieved at Locarno. 
They are naturally anxious that the same disturbing influ- 
ence may “give a miss” to Locarno No. 2. They watch 
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the struggle between “Internationalists” and “‘ Isola- 
tionists ’’ across the Atlantic with different feelings to those 
they cherished but a few short years ago when they were 
misled by false prophets in both Hemispheres into misinter- 
preting American policy. They were inveigled by League of 
Nations enthusiasts into sympathizing with the “ Inter- 
nationalists’? as into wishing them Godspeed. To-day they 
understand Washington politics and Washington politicians 
better than they did. They see things as they actually are, 
and accordingly pray that the “ Isolationists’’ may defeat 
the ‘ internationalists’ and thus give-miy--disarmament 
conference that may be held a chance of reaching concliisiony 
in accordance with European wishes and European interests. 
A Monroe Doctrine is needed to protect our Hemisphere 
from American encroachment—Europe for the European. 


TuaT is what we mean when we emphasize Senator Borah’s 
further opportunity of helping this much harassed and 
. .,. embarrassed Old World. The Senator is 
atereetopet the head and front of the Isolationists in 
the Senate, and as Chairman of the Foreign 

Relations Committee is in a position to exercise an influence 
that might be decisive. Although his views only reach the 
outer world through the distorting medium of New York, 
we gather that the Senator agrees with us, though from a 
different standpoint, that it is highly desirable that the 
United States should reject the invitation to the projected 
Conference on Disarmament issued by the League of 
Nations. Just as we devoutly hope that she—unless she 
be a he—may stay away in the interests of Europe, Senator 
Borah is no less convinced that abstention is demanded by 
the interests of the United States. In his opinion—which 
we cordially share—American activities should be confined 
to the Western Hemisphere. It was he who constrained 
the Administration five years ago to summon the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference, and he is doubtess prepared 
for any number of conferences in Washington where a 
watchful Senate can keep a critical eye on an Executive 
that otherwise and elsewhere might be tempted to make 
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unpalatable concessions to some foreign nation. Senator 
Borah is therefore hostile to American participation in 
European conferences, regarding as he does the relationship 


between the two Hemispheres as that of creditor and debtor. |. 


He must have made his views plain to Mr. Kellogg, the 
Secretary of State, with whom he has been in close Con- 
ference at the time of writing, and though New York 
correspondents stoutly maintain that ‘public opinion is 
veering round” in any direction they want, we discount 
their opinion and anyhow hope that Senator Borah will 
defeat his President both on the World Court and over the 
Disarmament Conference. It would be some compensation 
for the annual tribute now paid by Great Britain to the 
United States, and some consideration is surely due to the 
debtor who has substantially helped the Republican Party 
to remit over £60,000,000 of taxation during a single year. 


WE are prepared to be told in strident tones from New 
York and other Eastern centres that Americans are eager 
. to co-operate in European “ reconstruction,” 

hi eta and that it were both churlish and foolish to 
reject their assistance, that their presence at 

any International Conference adds weight as well as dignity 
to the proceedings, besides being a powerful moral reinforce- 
ment of the ‘“‘ English-speaking ’’ view. We have heard too 
much of this “ English-speaking” legend and seen too 
little of its effects to believe in its reality. While personal 
and social relations between British and Americans are 
friendly and agreeable, and the official relations between 
the two Governments correct to the point of being 
irreproachable, it were more accurate to describe us 
as the “ English-differing’’ nations—so diverse is our 
political psychology, so divergent our standpoint. There 
is, admittedly, a minute minority of Americans who 
entertain the friendliest feelings towards Great Britain, 
whose institutions they warmly admire, and with whom 
they would sooner see the United States co-operate than 
with any other Power. They deplore untoward develop- 
ments of recent years, especially the treatment meted out 
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to impoverished and stricken Allies who fought the battle 
of Democracy during the years Americans sat on the fence 
and profiteered. These were outraged whenever English- 


. |. men mentioned ‘‘ the British debt”? to the United States, 


which, they indignantly declared, would be ‘‘ wiped out” 
at the post-war settlement. They were horrified when 
Mr. Chadband made way for Senator Shylock, and nowadays 
are too humiliated to discuss the matter. This minority 
means well, but it is only a minority, and though looming 
large in England “ pro-British ’’ Americans are negligible 
in their own country. Their political activity is usually 
confined to reading The Spectator, to which the more 
strenuous occasionally indite a tart denial of some incon- 
testible if disquieting fact. If they would only realize that 
politically they don’t exist, and could persuade such bodies 
as the Pilgrims’ Dining Club and the English-Speaking 
Union Luncheon Club to confine their efforts to eating and 
drinking, while the Sulgrave Institute concentrated on 
“tea-fights,” we should have more chance of appreciating 
the Anglo-American problem, which is anything but an 
English-thinking question. 


A SHREWD Diplomat remarked not many years ago that 
the surest way of “ busting” the League of Nations was 
to get Germany and Russia into it. We 
should have thought this was obvious, even 
to Responsible Statesmen, and that just as 
enemies of the League would work for Russo-German 
inclusion, so friends of the League would resist that devas- 
tating development. However, in this topsy-turvy world 
we find partisans of the League including the whole posse 
Comitatus of Front Benchers of all Parties, rejoicing over 
the impending adhesion of Germany, which is all the more 
popular in “ progressive’ circles because it is interpreted 
as indicating the early entry of Russia, when the Geneva 
Duma will be complete but for the “regrettable absence 
of U.S.A.” None of our optimists stops to explain how the 
accession of the two most reactionary and most disgruntled 
of Continental nations can conceivably promote any cause 
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for which Western Civilization cares, or improve the pros- 
pects of Peace. Neither Germany nor Soviet Russia accepts 
the verdict of 1918, or the subsequent settlement on which 
the League of Nations was founded. As realists, the 
Germans only enter the League because they are satisfied 
that they can pervert it to their own purposes. The 
Moscow Camarilla are deliberately and avowedly “out” 
to wreck cilivization as at present constituted. Berlin and 
Moscow usually understand one another, and we may be 
sure that future League policy has been thrashed out 
between the two Governments, who count on dominating 
the League by the pressure they can apply to their many 
smaller neighbours, who dare not differ from Powers in a 
position to punish contumacy, and bullies by instinct, 
habit and profession. How long France and Great Britain 
will be able to remain in the League after “‘ the Miracle of 
Locarno ’”’ has brought in the Bolshevists and their German 
confederates is an open question. No wonder the smaller 
nations regard the Locarno Conference as a blow to their 
cherished Covenant. 


WE have tried for several months to arouse the politicians and 
people of the British Dominions to some sense of the crisis that 
«© Graceful will be created whenever Germany deems the 
PS evs aa » hour propitious for raising the issue of her 

former Colonies. Her statesmen, her news- 
papers, as indeed every factor of influence in the Father- 
land, have left no room for any illusion elsewhere that a 
main attraction of membership of the League of Nations 
to Germans is the opportunity it will afford of resurrecting 
those overseas ambitions which played so sinister a part 
in precipitating the catastrophe of 1914. Herr Stresemann, 
the “ Locarno ” Foreign Minister of Germany, has repeatedly 
referred to the subject in public, nor will any well-informed 
person who has any regard for the truth be heard to deny 
that he privately broached the matter at Locarno and 
received certain assurances from the British “‘ Locarno” 
Foreign Minister which played no small part when subse- 
quently Dr. Stresemann returned to Berlin to explain his 
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“‘jinitialling”’ of the Treaty. These “assurances” sub- 
stantially helped the Berlin Government to secure the 
requisite majority for ratification in the Reichstag. What 
were they? We don’t know, but we can guess from the 
effusive attitude which His Majesty’s Ministers nowadays 
adopt towards everything German in their evident anxiety 
to prepare the way for the pre-war policy of “ graceful 
concessions,” vulgarly termed “‘ the payment of blackmail.” 
Those who have privately mentioned this topic to Cabinet 
Ministers describe them as becoming pained and grieved 
at any reference to anything so “unthinkable” as any 
return of any German Colony; but this only signifies 
that Ministers dislike any discussion of the question. It 
is no guarantee against the future having been compro- 
mised by one of those suicidal admissions which come so 
trippingly off the tongue of British statesmen on the gush, 
especially in their dealings with Germans, who excel in 
converting casual remarks into binding pledges. 


At the risk of boring our readers overseas, we pursue this 
subject for more than one reason. In the first place, it is 
of vital importance to the world in general, 
and to the British Empire in particular. 
The resumption of Germany’s Colonial ambi- 
tions means the resumption of her maritime and naval 
ambitions and the revival of the full German menace to 
the “‘ British Commonwealth of Nations,’ which blocks the 
way to the realization of the Pan-German programme 
which makes a fresh start with “ Locarno” and Germany’s 
entry among the elect of the League of Nations. This 
will necessarily be followed by the restoration of the 
Hohenzollerns, who live with the single object of wiping 
out the defeat of 1914-1918, which they and their syco- 
phants ascribe to every cause except Imperial ineptitude. 
As the German danger to Europe grows year by year under 
the fostering care of London and Washington statesman- 
ship, Germany’s Continental neighbours will inevitably 
seek to relax her perilous pressure on their frontiers by 
encouraging German enterprise farther afield—indeed, the 
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farther the better. British statesmen and British journalists 
are for ever exhorting France, Poland, and other nations 
with recently devastated areas, to be “‘ more reasonable and 
conciliatory” towards Germany. Can we wonder that 
French and Polish statesmen should reply as M. Clemenceau 
did to one of Mr. Lloyd George’s pro-German lectures at 
the Paris Peace Conference, ‘‘ Que Messieurs, les assassins 
commencent,” or, in other words, “‘ If conciliation be the 
order of the day, why should not the British Empire set 
the example by handing back all the mandated territories ? ” 
We warn the Dominions that when this question comes to 
be fought out in the League of Nations the British cause 
will receive exiguous support either in the Council or the 
Assembly, and unless Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa wake up betimes a lukewarm Home Government will 
regard the betrayal of British interests as the line of least 
resistance. 


Tue United States is in a position to render one service to 
Europe were the American People so minded. It would 

neither involve their compromising them- 
ee selves in a World Court nor in any other 

branch of the League of Nations. It ex- 
clusively concerns their own Hemisphere, and _ therefore 
primarily concerns them. It would raise no political difficulty 
nor prejudice any Political Party in the U.S.A. It would 
bring considerable grist to many American mills, and inci- 
dentally would ease European nations, not that we should 
dream of pressing this aspect on the realists of Washington. 
It would substantially improve American-German relations 
on which Republican Politicians set peculiar store owing to 
the powerful German vote in several pivotal States. It 
would likewise appeal to the International Financiers of 
New York, who have worked overtime since the Armistice 
to “‘get Germany on her legs,” and are itching to float 
German loans. We have mentioned it in preceding numbers 
of the National Review, and make no apology for repetition. 
Germany needs outlets for her redundant activities, overseas. 
She was not particularly successful in Africa, nor does her 
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genius lie in governing natives, but no one contests her 
capacity in commerce, and if she diverts her ambitions from 
political channels elsewhere into commercial channels in the 
vast and virtually virgin areas of South America, the whole 
world might benefit. Germany herself would be a great 
gainer, as would also the United States, as the exploitation 
of such a country as Brazil by German enterprise, German 
science, German industry and Germany’s unrivalled organi- 
zation, would inevitably stimulate trade between North 
and South America. We are not suggesting any infringement 
of the Monroe doctrine to which the United States naturally 
and necessarily attaches high importance. What we have in 
mind is exclusively commercial development without poli- 
tical significance. The National Review is conveniently 
labelled “‘ anti-German” because we are pro-British, and 
proud of the fact, but as pro-Britons we can see no objection 
to Germany turning her commercial eye towards the delect- 
able continent of South America, from which only a dog-in- 
the-manger would wish to shut her out. It would be worth 
all the mandates in the world. 


Frew Englishmen are unerring, or even passable judges of 
French affairs because they understand the French as little 
as they understand the Germans. Indeed, 
there are few worse judges of our nearest 
neighbour than London Editors with the possible exception 
of London statesmen. We make no pretence whatsoever 
to superior knowledge or greater wisdom than our erroneous 
contemporaries, but we have noted over a number of years 
that ‘‘a French crisis’ whether financial, political, or social, 
is rarely as acute as it appears to be to the lawgivers of 
the British Press, or in the lucubrations of those City 
Editors who not infrequently take their cue from Inter- 
national Financiers in whose eyes France can do nothing 
right, just as Germany can do nothing wrong. The dif- 
ference between this faction and ourselves is that whereas 
they hope France will come to grief because her downfall 
would bring grist to the mills of the beloved Fatherland 
of the German garrison once more dominating the City of 
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London (thanks to their pro-German confréres at the head 
of ‘‘ British’? Finance) we no less devoutly hope she will 
win through. From the International Financier’s point 
of view France may be temporarily hors de combat. There 
is small prospect of loanmongering at her expense as in the 
case of Germany, who has “recovered stability’ by the 
simple process of defrauding her creditors on the most 
colossal scale ever attempted, though apparently without 
forfeiting the goodwill either of the Purists of our Press 
or the “ Goldbugs”’ of New York, who affect to regard 
“‘inflation”’ and “repudiation” as crimes among crimes 
and, indeed, treat them as such in the case of other countries. 
To an enemy, however, everything is permissible—to an ally 
nothing. Nevertheless we hazard the opinion in the teeth of 
the powerful vested interest in our midst—mobilized for her 
downfall—that France will triumph over her difficulties be- 
cause her foundations are well and truly laid. In more than 
one respect they are sounder than those of some nations 
that affect to despise her. We should not forget that 
in her wisdom France has refused to allow the national 
industries that provide the employment of her urban 
population and constitute a magnificent home market, to 
be sacrificed to finance as they are on this side of the 
Channel. There are none of those heart-breaking French 
queues of able-bodied men seeking without finding work and 
reduced to the dole, such as are common and conspicuous 
in devastated England—aggravated by the contrast of 
bulging banks and bloated financiers who have more money 
than is good for them or for anyone else. Then, again, 
France has the safeguard of an occupying and cultivating 
ownership of the soil, embracing nearly half her entire 
population. Upon this Bolshevism beats in vain, and from 
this agrarian demagogues of the Lloyd George type get no 
hearing. With a solvent countryside, protected native 
industries, fully employed artisans and prospering trade, 
France can still afford to smile on her foreign detractors. 
There are worse things than a depreciating franc. ‘‘ Defla- 
tion ” is a crueller taskmaster than “ inflation.” 
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LIKE not a few other nations, France suffers from a plethora 
of Politicians who speak greatly above their ability in 

Statecraft. They conceive that the manifest 
‘, French | destiny of their country is to provide them 
ictatorship . we - 7 . 

with opportunities of displaying their talents 
as near as they can get to the centre of the stage. Unfor- 
tunately, however fitted they may be to shine in legislative 
assemblies, few among them possess the faculty of clear 
thinking, any adequate grasp of the major problems con- 
fronting France, or the requisite character to put through 
any serious solution. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that a continually increasing number of Frenchmen should 
be looking longingly across their southern frontiers at the 
two Latin neighbours who escaped from too much Politics 
and too many Politicians by the old-time expedient of a 
Dictatorship. What has happened in Rome and Madrid 
might conceivably happen in Paris should some “ Man of 
Destiny ’’ emerge with the requisite gifts for his tremendous 
task. For it could be no easy enterprise as the Parlia- 
mentarians are more strongly entrenched in the Republic 
than they were in either of the Monarchies where they 
ignominiously collapsed on the mere appearance of the 
Fascisti in the one country and at a whisper of a Pro- 
nunciamento in the other. The right man could doubtless 
do anything in France, but then the right man is a rara 
avis. He is born and not made. Politicians everywhere 
are too conceited to acknowledge their own ineptitude, to 
realize the contempt they inspire among the great public. 
But the Politicians of Paris are beginning, despite the abund- 
ance of “hot air’’ in the Chamber of Deputies, to feel the 
cold draught of popular disapproval, and the more appre- 
hensive are recognizing that the “ bloc” system is a fiasco. 
Some are openly discussing “‘ a Committee of Public Safety,” 
though, as might be expected of Parliamentarians, their 
method of promoting Public Safety is a collection of “ dis- 
tinguished Duds,” several of whom are responsible for the 
crisis through which France is passing. Meanwhile M. 
Aristide Briand—of whom a brilliant little sketch by the 
Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin appears elsewhere in this 
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number—is hanging on by his eyelids, but no one can guess 
how long his eighth Premiership will last or what will come 
next. It is, however, mainly a financial and_ political 
crisis most exciting to financiers and politicians, and perhaps 
leaving the French masses fairly calm. The heavy fathers 
of the London Press—never so happy as when lecturing 
France—are apt to forget this. 


Or the many “first-class blunders” perpetrated by the 
“‘ first-class brains” of the late unlamented Coalition, 
’ : which from 1918 to 1922 played into the 
Friends if hands of our enemies from China to Peru 
Not Allies : a 
few were more disastrous or more penetrating 

than the British Government’s renunciation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. This imbecility was all the more 
gratuitous because there was no audible demand for it 
either in England or in Japan. It was regretted by all 
our friends, indeed by all intelligent friends of peace every- 
where. The Alliance was the main stabilizing factor 
throughout the Far East, where chaos supervened ever 
since its rupture and British policy has become devoid of 
coherence. Such folly could, and did, only gratify our ill- 
wishers and jealous competitors who hoped by separating 
Great Britain and Japan to play them off against one 
another. Happily this latter item in an amiable programme 
has so far failed, thanks to the appreciation of both nations 
that it were madness to allow the Marplots to follow up 
their achievement in breaking the Alliance by manceuvring 
the Allies into opposing camps. We have yet to meet in 
the flesh any Briton of either sex who approves of this 
characteristic Coalition blunder, which was consummated at 
the Washington Conference in 1921, as a sop to Washington 
Politicians and New York journalists, doubtless with the 
inane idea that the United States would reciprocate by 
joining the blessed League of Nations! There seem to be 
no limits to the absurdities conceived in Downing Street 
in the region of international affairs, on which many of out 
cleverest men are positively childish, as, e.g., in their pre 
war attitude towards Germany, with whom practically all 
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Front Benchers not only declared war to be “‘ unthinkable,” 
but actually believed what they said. Thanks exclusively 
to Responsible Statesmanship, so called, Great Britain has 
lost an invaluable Alliance with nothing to put in its place. 
But although we and the Japanese are no longer Allies, let 
us at least resolve to remain friends, and jointly and severally 
set our faces against being hounded into hostility by 
Senatorial Jingoes or Yellow Pressmen. Let Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst exude his malignancy in vain. 


In this connection it is gratifying to chronicle the spon- 
taneous and sincere exchange of friendly greetings that 
passed last month between the Japanese 
Government and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of Australia. We have every reason 
to believe that, mortified as the Japanese undoubtedly 
were, both by Great Britain’s abandonment of the 
Alliance as well as by the reasons and occasion of that 
untoward event, they fully realized that it was no unfriendly 
gesture of the British people, who were never so much as 
consulted, but as usual on really important issues, remained 
in the dark until they were presented with a fait accompli. 
Japan is no less anxious than Great Britain to nonplus 
the efforts of Washington to prejudice Anglo-Japanese 
relations. The British Dominions on their side, though at 
one time unfavourable towards the Alliance, became com- 
pletely converted to its value during the Great War, in 
which Japan rendered priceless service both in the Pacific 
and the Mediterranean, and would have done far more 
but for American jealousy. Neither Australia nor New 
Zealand had any hand in breaking off the Alliance—indeed, 
the suggestion is a reflection on their common sense. That 
these intelligent communities will do whatever they can to 
repair the mischief is evident from Mr. Bruce’s response 
to Viscount Kato’s overture. The occasion of this welcome 
demonstration, which is much appreciated in the Mother 
Country, was the arrival of Mr. Tokagawa as Japanese 
Consul-General in Australia. Viscount Kato recalled the 
comradeship in arms of the two nations in “a righteous 
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cause,” and emphasized the need for their continued co- 
operation. 


If they meet the situation in the spirit and ideals of the days of comradeship, 
the outcome cannot be doubtful. These fortunate regions of the world will 
remain in the future as in the past, serene and prosperous in universal friend- 
ship. The Australian Government may be assured the one desire of Japan in 
relation to the Australian continent and islands is that the two peoples may 
increase each other’s riches by commerce, further each other’s welfare by a 
generous rivalry in the arts and sciences, and communicate all that is best and 
happiest in their respective civilizations. 


The Australian Prime Minister warmly replied that 


Viscount Kato’s message was profoundly appreciated by the Government, 
and its sentiments were cordially reciprocated by the people throughout Aus- 
tralia. The destinies of the two countries in the Pacific, he declared, lay 
together. 


Such unafiectedly genuine expressions of friendship and 
appreciation substantially help to sterilize the injury done 
in Washington four years ago. 


Ir South African politics are too complicated for local experts 
to unravel, it were hopeless for distant onlookers to hazard 

Z any opinion. General Smuts appears to be 
South Africa danieibal at his prospects as on. Oppoeisial 
Leader of the recently defeated Coalition. In a series of 
speeches some weeks ago he made “overtures”? to the 
Nationalist Party, now in power, with a view to “ reunion,” 
presumably on a racial basis between his section of the 
South African Party and the followers of General Hertzog. 
Such a development would be a curious commentary on the 
extravagant nonsense indulged in during the Prince of 
Wales’s tour in the sub-Continent, which the Home public 
were told by emotional correspondents had “‘ buried racial- 
ism for ever.” So strong is racialism in South Africa as to 
be altogether too strong for General Smuts, who is not 
usually reckoned a poltroon, but who has so few Dutch 
followers that he deems his only hope of ultimately returning 
to power—which having long enjoyed he regards as his 
personal prerogative—is to eat humble pie and to join the 
big battalions of Boers behind General Hertzog. We long 
since vainly warned the innocents of the former Unionist 


co- 
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Party at the Cape against their inevitable fate if they gave 
a blank cheque to General Smuts—just as we warned Con- 
servative Leaders at home in the palmy days of the Coalition 
of what was in store for Conservatism if they continued to 
act as office-boys to Mr. Lloyd George. We have no means 
of knowing what General Smuts’s English allies and under- 
lings think of their “ chief’s” latest vagary, because now- 
adays South African cablegrams are few and far between, 
and no one has thought it worth while to mention this not 
uninteresting aspect of the affair. The moot points are 
whether General Hertzog will consent to embrace General 
Smuts, whether Independence will remain a conspicuous 
plank in the Nationalist platform, and how far the prospects 
of vereinigung or Reunion will be prejudiced or promoted by 
the new Hertzog native policy, against which every “ pro- 
gressive” politician and Pressman in the Mother Country 
would be up in arms had it proceeded from any British 
Prime Minister in any Dominion. But to the Boers all 
things are permissible in South Africa. In Radical eyes 
they enjoy the privileged position of the Germans in 
Europe. Both have fought against Great Britain, though, 
happily, at different times. That is their passport to 
“ progressive ”’ affection. 


Comine from the general to the particular, what Rudyard 
Kipling once described as “‘ the lazy tangle of Cape politics ” 

does not get less involved with Time. The 
oe and union of South Africa brought no true Union, 

for the unfair division of constituencies gave 
the Dutch a preponderating vote and once more put the 
Englishman in the position of the man who pays the piper 
but does not call the tune. All progress, urban and country, 
in South Africa comes from the English ; all the wealth has 
been created by them. They are in fact the taxpayers 
par excellence of South Africa. But the Dutchman attends 
strictly to politics and thereby gets the power and in the 
main has the spending of the Revenue. And by slack 
administration and the “ spoils system” has brought down 
the essential services to a low level. Before the Boer War, 
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when the Transvaal and Orange Free State were independent | ; 


Republics, one of the great grievances of tax-paying English 
residents in those countries was against the police. They 
were corrupt, ignorant and brutal, they neither knew nor 
cared about the law. Now the “Union police” force, 
recruited solely from the Dutch, is to be formed in Natal 
and Cape Colony, as well as in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. They are inefficient, lazy and ignorant, knowing 
no English and having no training. The railway services 
and postal services, formerly entirely English and very 
efficient, have drifted into the same hands, so that once 
more, the English descended inhabitant of South Africa is 
without decent public services. Worse than this, the result 
of the dual language, is that only Dutch is taught in the 
country schools, so that the Englishman who pays the 
schoolmaster, cannot even have his child educated in his 
own language. The situation may be imagined. The 
wealth getters and the wealth spenders are different and the 
political position is greatly embarrassed by this fact. 


INDEED, in the political field the horizon is obscure. General 
Smuts, who is regarded in England as a sort of echo of 

President Wilson, but in South Africa as a 
Pt a ruthless “realist,” is, as already explained, 

in the uneasy position of now having very 
few Dutch supporters. The Back Veldt Boer supports the 
Premier, General Hertzog. The “poor white” of the 
slums (always Dutch there) supports General Hertzog’s 
colleague, Colonel Cresswell, leader of the Labour Party. 
This leaves only the progressive Dutchman, who has always 
worked with the British anyhow. General Smuts is obviously 
uneasy at this. What will he do? It is impossible to say. 
What the English should do is obvious. They should 
stick together, Natal backing the Eastern Province and the 
Eastern Province consulting Natal, and both holding on to 
the other British communities scattered about South Africa. 
They should have a clear British policy. This will never 
be unfriendly to the Dutch, the best of whom they will 
always keep with them if they are true to themselves. There 
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is all the more need of British unity because, as our readers 
realize, Germany is believed to have made the return of 
some of her Mandates the condition of her joining the 
“League of Nations.” This affects South Africa more than 
any other Dominion. What will South Africans do about 
it? Is it not time for them to sit up and take notice? 
Do they want the Germans in Tanganyika? We should 
like to paraphrase a remark once made by his Majesty King 
George, addressed to England. And to say to our fellow- 
citizens, “‘ Wake up, South Africans !” 


Most political Parties in most Parliamentary countries are 
dominated by more or less distinguished Duds, who succeed 
\ in retaining their prominence chiefly by use 
a and wont. They cannot resign themselves 
to making way for their juniors, and unless 

these be exceptionally aggressive and self-advertising, or 
adepts at intrigue, they have small prospect, however capable, 
of political promotion in the teeth of the tenacity of their 
elders in monopolizing the stage they once adorned. The 
public life of this country is largely under the influence of 
this paralytic régime, and though the Conservative Party, 
under a Leader of the fine and unselfish character of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin (who is entirely free from vanity, jealousy, 
and the rest of the seven deadly sins of professional poli- 
ticians), is more exempt than other Parties from this weak- 
ness, we should like to see the “‘ too young at forty” ban 
removed as regards Ministerial posts outside the Cabinet, 
where the prejudice against youth is singularly out of place. 
Gladstone and Disraeli kept a constant eye on budding 
talent wherever it might be, and refused to be enslaved by 
hierarchic considerations in making appointments, realizing 
as they did the obvious fact that the future of every Party 
depends on its appeal and attraction to able, ambitious, and 
zealous young men who inevitably become discouraged if 
the years roll by with office rotating among the elderly 
Mandarins. All the more so if opportunities of intervening 
in parliamentary debate among long-winded Front Benchers 
(who deem it infra dig. to speak for less than one hour by 
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the clock) grow fine by degrees and beautifully less. How- 
ever, we must not grumble when we look over the way at 
the pitiful plight of political opponents who are reduced to 
impotence by the internecine feuds of veterans in the cause 
of the Brotherhood of Man. The once mighty and irresistible 
Liberal Party is slowly and surely “ petering out ”’ all over the 
country, while its Leaders engage in a sordid squabble over 
the distribution of Secret Party Funds accumulated by un- 
avowable means. How the struggle between the Asquithites 
who control the Liberal machine, and therefore command 
the Liberal vote, and Mr. Lloyd George (who judging from 
Liberal statements must be a multi-millionaire) is going we 
have no means of knowing. In any case the episode is the 
reverse of edifying, and there can be no future for any party 
under such auspices. Personal vanity, again, is likewise a 
considerable factor in immobilizing the Socialists both in 
Parliament and in the country, and the hackneyed denuncia- 
tion of “ vested interests ”’ somewhat palls when proceeding 
from politicians whose “‘ personal vested interests ’’ threaten 
to split their side into groups. 


Tat the general public do not take their marching orders 
from the “popular” Press is self-evident from the two 
‘ latest by-elections—one in Suffolk and the 
reg fi other in Yorkshire. If the man in the 
street, to say nothing of his wife and sister, 

shared Lord Beaverbrook’s aversion to Mr. Baldwin, it 
would be hopeless for any supporter of the Prime Minister 
to contest any seat. Not only would the defeat of the 
Ministerial candidate be a foregone conclusion, but he 
would merely poll a derisory vote, and would be overwhelmed 
by public obloquy. According to Lord Beaverbrook and 
Co.—the Co., as we have long suspected, probably includes 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the head of the American 
Anglophobe and Yellow Press—the Conservative Leader 
possesses every possible disqualification and his Government 
is a mere accumulation of blunders. But, according to 
every constituency that is consulted, the present Cabinet 
is so far preferable to any alternative on the horizon that 
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we find the new Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Walter Guinness, 
returned on seeking re-election at Bury St. Edmunds by a 
magnificent majority of nearly six thousand, despite a 
formidable challenge by the National Farmers’ Union, 
which worked overtime for a Radical victory, although 
Radicals have been the bitterest enemies of agriculture 
for the last century. This was a conspicuous and well- 
deserved personal triumph for Mr. Guinness, who displayed 
a degree of moral courage on a par with his brilliant war 
record and double D.S.0. We trust that his admirable 
example in sticking to his guns and refusing to make 
electioneering pledges may not be wholly lost on those of 
his colleagues who conceive that the whole duty of States- 
men is to scuttle in one or other direction. Further north 
Mr. J. W. Hills contested the Ripon seat vacated by 
Mr. Edward Wood, the Indian Viceroy-Elect, who is so 
popular and indeed beloved by man, woman and child that, 
had there been that revulsion against the Government that 
Beaverbrook journals imagine themselves to have created, 
a stranger to Yorkshire such as Mr. Hills, however capable, 
would have little or no chance of retaining the seat. As it 
was, the Liberals congratulate themselves that in a straight 
fight their standard bearer was only beaten by some five 
thousand votes! How the mighty have fallen in York- 
shire—once an unchallengeable Radical stronghold—where 
Asquith—without his Oxford prefix—was reckoned a name 
to conjure with. Did Lord Beaverbrook command one 
hundred votes in these two constituencies ? We doubt it. 


THe year 1925 saw a steady appreciation of the Prime 
Minister’s stock, culminating during the last month of the 
Autumn Session, and being at its zenith on 
the last day of that session, when “the 
burning problem” of Mosul was confidently 
anticipated by a vociferous Press to bring an inept Govern- 
ment to its knees. The ground had been prepared for 
many months, during which hardly a day passed without 
an exposure and denunciation of the “‘ Jingoism” of the 
Colonial Secretary, who was accused of light-heartedly 
courting a war with Turkey in the teeth of an indignant 
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nation. Not only were the two Oppositions (Labour and 
Radical) alleged to be solid, there was likewise ‘‘ a formidable 
cave’’ in the Ministerial Party and a no less serious split in 
the Cabinet, all because the bellicose Mr. Amery was leading 
his Leader by the nose, and Conservatism to perdition, as 
he had previously done by persuading the aforesaid Leader 
to dissolve Parliament on a policy of Protection two short 
years ago. In parenthesis we may remark that the former 
blunder lay not in appealing to the country for a General 
Tariff as a remedy for unemployment, but in subsequently 
dropping that Policy in favour of the pinchbeck system of 
“Safeguarding”? Industry which will take many years to 
have an appreciable economic effect. However, that is 
another story. We are dealing with Mr. Amery’s latest 
crime, viz. his refusal to shirk responsibilities solemnly 
undertaken by Great Britain under a mandate of the League 
of Nations recently extended to a possible twenty-five years, 
largely no doubt in consequence of the appalling, because 
independent and impartial, testimony laid before the League 
concerning the treatment of any Christians of Irak the Turks 
can get at. They systematically slaughter the males and 
rape the females. It was such a shocking story unfolded 
at Geneva that even the Littlest of Little Englanders of 
the Radical and Labour Parties—who favour a world-wide 
surrender of British interests and a scuttle of every British 
authority—were constrained to hesitate. It was highly 
significant that both Opposition Leaders, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George, who are perhaps only 
agreed in being anxious to score off the Government, care- 
fully arranged to be abroad during this much advertised 
Mosul Debate (December 21st). The Prime Minister had 
a perfect picnic when he moved : 


That this House approves the action taken by the representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government at Geneva in accepting the award of the Council of the 
League of Nations on the Irak boundary. 


In a speech of extraordinary ability because so easy and 
convincing, on the premises, Mr. Baldwin triumphantly 
vindicated the policy of the Government, 
which had merely continued the policy of 
previous Governments : 


Vindication 
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The undertaking to accept the award of the League as deciding the question 
of the Irak frontier was given in the first place by Lord Curzon when he signed 
the Treaty of Lausanne two years ago, and by my right hon. friend the Leader 
of the Opposition when he was responsible for the ratification of that 
Treaty in the following year. The undertaking was explicitly renewed at 
Geneva by Lord Parmoor in September of last year on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment. That undertaking does not stand by itself as the particular policy 
adopted by us with reference to a particular dispute. It is, I think, one instance 
of the application of a principle to which all parties have been committed ever 
since the Covenant of the League of Nations was included in the Treaty of 
Versailles—I mean the principle of extending the use of the League of Nations 
as an instrument for the peaceful settlement of international differences and of 
strengthening by our support its authority for that purpose. 


From professed believers in the League of Nations as “ the 
hope of the world” there was absolutely no answer to the 
speaker’s challenge : 


If we were to reject the obligation of that principle on so clearly-defined and 
limited an issue, what real value would the world attach to our general professions 
of our desire to strengthen the machinery of the League of Nations? And if 
we weaken the authority of the League in so explicit a case submitted to them, 
how are we to rely on that authority in future to give real effect in some wholly 
unforeseen crisis to the Treaties of Locarno or to any other Treaty which may 
be on similar lines ? It is for these reasons that I regard this motion as, in 
effect, one of general approval of the whole attitude which successive Govern- 
ments have taken up, not only on the Irak frontier question but on even wider 
issues, and venture to express the hope that it may have the unanimous support 
of this House. 


In the absence of their Leader—on his way to Ceylon—the 
Socialists, terrified of seeming to vote against the blessed 
League of Nations, arrived at the ridiculous decision of 
retiring en masse from the House. They consequently did 
not enjoy the advantage of hearing the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the reiterated charge of certain newspapers that he 
had “‘ broken a definite pledge given by myself on May 3, 
1923, that we should wash our hands for good and all of every 
responsibility for and interest in Irak after August 1928.” 

As evidence of that pledge they have reproduced in type of every conceivable 
magnitude one or two sentences out of a statement made in Baghdad by Sir 


Perey Cox which I read out to the House as embodying the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. This sentence ran as follows: 


Both parties being equally anxious that the commitments and respon- 
sibilities of His Majesty’s Government in respect of Irak should be terminated 
as soon as possible, it is considered that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. It is understood that the present 
Treaty shall terminate upon Irak becoming a member of the League of 
Nations, and, at any rate, not later than four years from the ratification of 
peace with Turkey. 
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I wonder how many of those who have read this sentence, reproduced by itself 
apart from its context, as a statement of our policy at that time, have realized 
that the very next sentence of that declaration, which I also read to the House 
was : 


That nothing in the Protocol shall prevent a fresh agreement from being 
concluded with a view to regulating subsequent relations between the high 
contracting parties, and negotiations with that object shall (not ‘‘ may ’’) 
be entered into between them before the expiration of the above Treaty. 


In other words, the Protocol, which brings the existing Treaty to an end in 
1928, definitely pledges us to endeavour before 1928 to replace it by another 
treaty for the future. There is another obligation which the Government, any 
British Government, has to keep in view, and that is the obligation towards our 
fellow members of the community of nations—the obligation which we undertook 
when he accepted the mandate for Irak. 


It was idle to revive the question as to whether we had 
been wise in accepting such a mandate. ‘“‘ That was done,” 
“That was as the Prime Minister reminded the House of 
Done” Commons : 

But, having undertaken the mandate with the approval of 
this House, no mandatory is entitled simply to throw up his mandate 
and leave chaos in its place. The termination of a mandate, as well 
as its establishment, is a matter in which the League of Nations is directly 
interested, and with regard to which it has a right to be consulted. This was 
fully recognized by our successors in office, and when they, in September 1924, 
submitted the Treaty with Irak in its present shortened form to the League 
as @ fulfilment of our mandatory obligations towards the League, they definitely 
undertook that if the Treaty came to an end before Irak was admitted to the 
membership of the League we would invite the Council of the League to decide 
what further measures would be required to give effect to Article 22 of the 
Covenant. That meant to say—and is so interpreted in the report of the Council 
—that if Irak was not admitted to membership of the League by August 1928, 
then the British Government was pledged to the League, after 1928, until such 
time as Irak was considered eligible for admission to the League, to make such 
provision as the Council would approve for continuing to fulfil the mandatory 
obligations to the League in respect of Irak. 

There has really been no inconsistency, let alone breach of faith, in the policy 
pursued by successive Governments in this matter. They have all been, as 
we are to-day, determined that the period during which the British taxpayer 
should be burdened with expenditure upon Irak should come to an end as soon 
as possible. We laid down a definite date by which we intended that this expen- 
diture, and the special military liabilities bound up with it, should come to an 
end, and we believe we can substantially fulfil our intentions in this respect ; 
but neither the Government of which I was head in 1923 nor the Labour Govern- 
ment which succeeded us contemplated that the special connection between 
ourselves and Irak should, or could, come to an end in 1928, either in our rela- 
tionship towards Irak or in our relationship towards the League of Nations, 
unless we were able before that date to prove that Irak had reached a position 
of stability in government which would justify her admission into the League 
of Nations. 
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We have quoted textually from the noteworthy pronounce- 
ment because there has been such insistent misunderstand- 
ing of Ministerial policy. As our readers are probably 
tired of hearing we do not share the zeal of the Front 
Benches to place the resources of the British Empire at the 
disposal of Geneva, all the more as their immense extension 
of our obligations is coupled with a passion to curtail and 
cripple the Fighting Services. We fear that one fine day 
when we least expect or wish it and are least prepared we 
shall as a Mandatory of the League of Nations—the 
reluctant Swiss Navy and the exiguous Norwegian Army 
being unequal to the task—find ourselves landed in a first- 
class War, all in the cause of peace. For this, however, all 
Parties will be equally responsible, to say nothing of the 
Churches. To suggest, however, that Mr. Amery or any 
other Minister is seeking a quarrel with Turkey is on the 
face of it absurd, and as an earnest of the Government’s 
love of peace towards the end of his speech the Prime 
Minister made an interesting announcement : 


We are only too anxious that Irak should live in relations of neighbourly 
amity and co-operation with Turkey. The Foreign Secretary has already at 
Geneva given expression to his readiness to endeavour to find ways and means 
consistent with the fulfilment of our obligations towards Irak, to arrive at some 
such agreement as will build upon the League’s recognition of all Irak’s just 
claims for the retention of her territory the superstructure of a mutually accept- 
able and binding settlement. And in order to give effect without delay to the 
statement of the Foreign Secretary I have invited the Turkish Ambassador to 
meet me to-morrow to pursue this question. 


AFTER that there was little more to be said, though not a 
few Members expressed anxiety as to impossible military 
M , Situations in which we might find ourself 
pet pal under our commitment, and Mr. Walter 

Runciman asked a question which should 
have been asked years. ago—before the Liberal Party went 
“nap” on the League of Nations, as benighted Tories like 
ourselves have never done, but then we have been almost 
as a voice crying in the wilderness. Listen to the tardy 
warning of Mr. Runciman : 


Were they to take it that by the Treaty of Lausanne we put ourselves in 
the hands of the League of Nations and left to them the ultimate decision ? 
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Had the League of Nations the right to think for this country in that matter, 
and, if so, must this country act in accordance with their decision, whatever 
the opinion of the Government at the time ?_ (Liberal cheers.) Were we taking 
on the defence of the Irak frontiers alone ? 


Are not those “ Liberal cheers” a repudiation of the entire 
Covenant of the League of Nations? And why if they felt 
that way did the Liberal Party abstain from the Division 
which resulted—with the Socialists sulking in the smoking- 
room—in an overwhelming Government victory after Mr. 
Amery had given a vigorous and cogent account of his 
much challenged stewardship ending on a note we are glad 
to hear after many weeks of Locarno “slosh.” 


The policy has been a policy of honouring our obligations and of endeavouring 
at the same time to build up a state of affairs in the country which would make 
it possible for us at the earliest possible moment to regard those obligations as 
fulfilled. Surely it is no small thing that we have created a great system of 
government ; progressive, yet essentially Oriental. I believe it is a wonderful 
experiment, and it may well be that we may yet reap an unlooked-for reward 
for our efforts and sacrifice. A great transformation may take place, and I 
believe under these conditions a strong and prosperous Irak, with a healthy 
national life of its own, may yet be an unforeseen source of economic and political 
strength to this country. A great problem like this cannot be solved by running 
away fromit. It must be faced with courage. 

There might be lions in the path, but those lions are, I believe, chained to the 
columns of their own newspapers. They are incapable of doing any harm 
to any wayfarer who walks resolutely in the middle of the path. Lasting 
peace would never be won by surrendering to the menace of the rights of 
those who trusted us. I believe we shall be able to create a lasting peace in 
the Near East, and win our reward by carrying through a great task worthy 
of a great Empire. 


We heartily agree, but then this policy, however worthy 
of agreat Empire, is not compatible with a Little Navy and 
a Microscopic Army and an attitude of ‘‘ leave everything to 
the League.”” The House divided, and there voted : 


For the motion is Ss .. 2389 
Against ae ais is of 4 
Government majority... -. 235 


THE Morning Post was subjected to a certain amount of 
opprobrium for its enterprise in publishing an “ intelligent 
anticipation’ of the impending Report of 
a » the Irish Boundary Commission. Lord 
Birkenhead was especially shocked by this 
breach of the decorum habitually practised in all the many 
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newspaper offices of which his Lordship has the entrée. 
It occurred to us that his irritation might conceivably be 
inspired by professional jealousy that so fine a “scoop” 
has gone outside the Beaverbrook Press. We have no 
knowledge as to how our contemporary acquired a forecast, 
the publication of which prompted the appearance of the 
green-eyed monster in more than one quarter. Its appear- 
ance admittedly put a considerable amount of fat in the 
fire which is still simmering, but its ultimate effect was to 
promote a settlement which the Governments of both 
Northern and Southern Ireland are for once agreed in 
regarding as satisfactory, and about which enthusiasts are 
“slopping over” in a manner that is almost alarming 
because it seems incredible that Providence could allow the 
same mouth to witness two ‘“ miracles,” and to introduce 
two “ millenniums,” viz. “‘ the Miracle of Locarno,” with its 
reign of perfect and permanent peace in Europe, and “ the 
Miracle of Chequers,” where the kiss of peace between 
Ulster and the Irish Free State is said to have occurred. 
Whatever the upshot, the episode redounds greatly to the 
credit of the Prime Minister, who handled the formidable 
and complicated problem precipitated by President Cos- 
grave’s declaration of war upon his own pet project 
of a Boundary Commission, with masterly skill which has 
appreciably increased his personal prestige, and strengthened 
the Government, despite the unpopularity of some of its 
most conspicuous and most talkative members. As Lord 
Carson wisely reminds us, there have been too many “ final 
settlements’ of the Irish question to permit our expecting 
too much, but at any rate the British Prime Minister, the 
Ulster Premier, and President Cosgrave have tried to ward 
off that trouble from which Ireland is never long immune 
by leaving the frontier as it is. 


Tuat the extravagances of the Air Ministry demand cur- 
tailment has long been self-evident to everyone who regards 
L economy as a creed rather than a mere cry. 
Minion, But as the spoilt darling of politicians and 
the Press it looked as though this megalo- 
maniacal department would escape the “axe” with which 
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the fighting services are threatened whenever “ economy ” 
is in the wind, and which the Army and Navy have long 
regarded as their inevitable fate in the aftermath of every 
great war which facile optimists invariably pronounce to 
be “the last war.” At the eleventh hour there are signs 
that the expenditure of the Air Ministry is being over- 
hauled by the Colwyn Committee, as we are told that the 
Air Bureaucracy has “‘ voluntarily undertaken to assist the 
economy movement by a substantial diminution of its 
requirements during the next two years in connection with 
the Home Defence programme.” The Admiralty, as Pem- 
broke and Rossyth realize only too keenly, and as other 
places fear, is rigidly and painfully reducing expenditure. 
As the British Army has already been brought below its 
wholly inadequate pre-war level—while the British Govern- 
ment cheerfully undertakes ever-increasing military obliga- 
tions—the War Office is unable to contribute much in the 
way of further retrenchment to the common pot, though 
some economy is anticipated in the redundant Corps of 


Accountants, while the dubious policy of reducing the pay | 


of new entrants may save £150,000 to £200,000 on next 
year’s estimates. The Air Ministry, which has been the only 
extravagant Fighting Service since the Armistice, can 
obviously do much more than this, but we trust its tardy 
economies will not be entirely at the expense of the airmen 
of the air for the benefit of the airmen on the ground. As 
was pointed out in last month’s National Review, in calling 
attention to Sir Frederick Sykes’s disclosures in the current 
Edinburgh Review, the air looms comparatively small in the 
eyes of Air Mandarins while the ground looms very large, 
and the huge and progressive expansion of this amorphous 
Department is mainly on the ground. There is a ludicrous 
disproportion between the number of airmen who walk and 
the number of airmen who fly. The country, on the other 
hand, is chiefly interested in the number of airmen in the 
air and the proper provision of effective and up-to-date 
aeroplanes. Let us hope the Colwyn Committee will keep 
this essential in mind in any recommendation it may make 
for the relief of the taxpayer. 
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WHATEVER opinion may be held about Mr. Winston 
Churchill as a politician or as an amateur soldier, and 
Tanks whether his responsibilitity for the fiasco at 
Antwerp or the blunders at the Dardanelles 
be remembered or not, we can all congratulate him upon 
decisive achievement concerning land war. We refer to 
the Tank. He achieved for it the remarkable distinction of 
getting a new machine adopted sufficiently early to be a 
factor in winning the war. His record on tanks is, in a 
word, superior to his record at the Treasury. General Swinton 
conceived the Tank, but without Mr. Churchill’s drive 
and push it would have appeared too late for the Great 
War. This satisfactory statement emerges from the mass of 
evidence which has recently come to light and is the subject 
of a brilliantly clear article by Captain Liddell Hart in the 
Daily Telegraph of December 16th. He explains with 
lucid brevity how the Tank emerged as a consequence of 
the fact that in the general scheme of scientific warfare 
tactical problems take precedence of technical creation. 
He realizes that the requirements of fighting men cannot 
always be subordinated to the difficulties of mechanics, or 
to the whims of Talking Men, or to the veto of unimaginative 
General Officers who happen to reach the top of their 
profession. 


THE story of the birth of the Tank and the evidence of 
the German eye-witnesses of its achievements in war are 

now on record, and it would be reasonable 
Mochioery to suppose that the British Army would have 

assimilated certain lessons taught by the 
Tank and would be preparing its diminished numbers to 
use this weapon in the field and to employ some definite 
method of handling it in future warfare. After all, the 
best possible Tank is not much use to the best possible 
little Army unless the officers and men of that Army know 
how to employ it in battle. We had evidence at the autumn 
manceuvres that our Tanks are of excellent construction 
and that our mechanics have improved their speed and 
their reliability, but we have still better evidence that 
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neither our Tank officers nor our cavalry and infantry 
officers have yet been practised to use them in war or even 
in peace manceuvres. Yet no blame can attach to any of 
these officers for this omission in their training, because no 
Tanks are available in the scattered garrisons of the British 
Empire, and even at Aldershot and on Salisbury Plain the 
experimental machines are so few that we have come across 
many an infantry officer, trained in those up-to-date places, 
who has not had any opportunity of learning Tank tactics 
or of even showing his non-commissioned officers what 
Tanks can do in a combined attack with other arms. 


It has thus come about since the war that shortage of 
money and repeated strokes of Geddes axes have so reduced 
, Opportunities of training that we, who beat 
enone the German Army with the aid of Tanks in 
1918, are now unpractised in handling them 

and have forgotten how to combine them with infantry in a 
simple manceuvre. We have, for several years, wisely 
devoted the little money which the Treasury could spare 
to the technical improvement of our Tanks, to experiment- 
ing with various types and to the elaboration of better 
machinery. But this evolutionary period has served its pur- 
pose, and it may now reasonably be asked whether the avail- 
able time and money could not be better spent in practising 
methods of attack and teaching the Army to use the per- 
fected machine. This point is an important one and more- 
over it involves a change in military policy, and a recog- 
nition of the fact that the man is greater than the machine 
and that mechanical devices are useless if the officers who 
are to employ them are unacquainted with their capacities. 
The appointment of a new Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, in the person of General Sir George Milne and of his 
assistant, Colonel Fuller, who both take office next month, 
provides a propitious moment for considering the problem 
from another angle. Their fight with the Treasury will be 
long and bitter, and they will require every atom of sup- 
port which outsiders like ourselves can give them. If 
during their four years of office they devote their great 
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abilities and war experience to the task of teaching every 
Brigade to work with Tanks, they will have rectified a 
dangerous defect in our miniature Army. 


FINANCE remains the stumbling block of the Government, 
as indeed of both Oppositions. Its alter ego, Unemploy- 

ment, is equally the nightmare that oppresses 
Uneunloyeeent all three Parties, but most of all any Party 
Benk >. in Power that has no remedy or even serious 

palliative. In the event of the lamentable 
conditions afflicting more than one basic industry, causing 
the revolutionary disturbance in the spring for which 
“* Emperor ” Cook and Co. are openly and avowedly work- 
ing, it is the Government that would be held primarily 
responsible, and upon whom would devolve the disagreeable 
task of suppressing it. The only reason the Oppositions are 
unable to capitalize the distress of industry for political 
purposes is that neither of them has so much as a palliative 
while both have been respectively committed by their 
Snowdens and their Asquiths to the two twin causes of 
Unemployment, viz. Free Trade and the Gold Standard. 
Under the circumstances, it can only be described as a 
national tragedy that a Conservative Cabinet, and thereby 
the Conservative Party, should still be entangled in policies 
of which the first is frankly repudiated by practically the 
entire rank and file of Conservatism in both Houses of 
Parliament and throughout the constituencies, while the 
second is looked askance upon by every Conservative who 
has considered the fetish on its merits. What the Gold 
Standard means to Industry is lucidly described in Mr. 
Arthur Kitson’s article elsewhere in this number. This 
odious system was forced upon an innocent because ignorant 
Cabinet under New York pressure by the agency of a handful 
of City Bankers and Treasury clerks, with the connivance of 
a “Free Trade” Chancellor of the Exchequer hand in 
glove with ‘“‘ International Financiers. There was probably 
not a single Conservative in the conspiracy. Nevertheless, 
a Conservative Government with a record majority opened 
its mouth and shut its eyes and swallowed the Gold Standard 
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holus-bolus. Can we be surprised at a 5 per cent. bank rate 
with its inevitable consequence—chronic unemployment ? 


EVERYONE who remembered the “ cross examination” of 
the Duke of Northumberland by Mr. Robert Smillie and 

other zealots on the Sankey Coal Commission, 
ohn Seal keenly anticipated the Duke’s encounter with 

“Emperor” Cook, who conducts operations 
against capital and capitalists before the Samuel Commis- 
sion. On the previous occasion the tables were completely 
turned on the redoubtable Mr. Smillie, who was expecting 
a picnic in exposing “ducal ignorance of mining,” but he 
had so much the worst of the duel that he was never the 
same man afterwards. The “ Emperor” seems to have 
come off equally badly during his two hours’ engagement 
on December 15th. His opponent is always a formidable 
antagonist, because a complete master of the subjects he 
tackles and never caught tripping over a fact. The principal 
problem under discussion was Mining Royalties, which have 
become an obsession with most Socialists and with many 
Radical Politicians. They amount to £6,000,000 a year, 
of which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners enjoy some 
£400,000. They do not all find their way into the pockets 
of Dukes, and if divided among the twelve million miners 
would be something less than two shillings per week per 
man. “Emperor” Cook and Co. are wont to represent 
the Duke of Northumberland as pocketing “over £80,000 
a year” from royalties, though, as the latter reminded 
the Commission, his gross income from this source is 
£75,000, of which more than half (10s. 6d. in the £) goes 
in taxation, reducing the net income to £35,000. Sir 
William Beveridge (one of the Commissioners) suggested 
that it would be fair for the State to appropriate all unsus- 
pected coal, which was met by the counter inquiry as to 
what was the difference between a landowner benefiting by 
coal found to exist under his land and a man who bought 
stocks and shares at a low price and benefited when they 
went up. The one case is no more and no less an “‘ unearned 
increment ”’ than the other, as is likewise the case of a 
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man who inherits a picture which owing to a change of 
public taste acquires an immensely enhanced value within 
a few years. Royalties, again, were no rent charge, but 
simply a matter of sale and purchase—when the mineral was 
worked out the royalty owner was left in many cases with 
“almost useless property.” Mr. Cook’s only notion of 
controversy is to anger an opponent by being personally 
offensive, but in this instance he got no change, and the 
laugh was against him when, on inviting the Duke of 
Northumberland to enumerate his services to the com- 
munity, he received the reply that among them was the 
business of explaining to the miners “the very disastrous 
course on which they are being led by their leaders.” 


As the Queen never expresses any opinion on any public 
question with a political aspect, Her Majesty’s timely letter 
: to Mr. Perring (President of the National 
The Room's Chamber of Trade) may be taken as lifting 
vice ‘ ; ial 
the question of buying British goods above 
the region of controversy. Nor can it fail to exercise an 
immense and beneficial interest on the shopping of the 
general public, who not only hold Her Majesty in the highest 
esteem but have profound respect for her judgment on 
practical matters. The Queen had heard with much 
interest of the proposal to organize shopping ‘‘ weeks ”’ all 
over the country, by which the sale of British and Empire 
goods will be stimulated, adding : 

This is a method of helping trade and reducing unemployment in which 
everyone of us can lend a hand ; and I sincerely trust that every local authority 
and every housewife will co-operate to make the movement a success. 

As the Evening News remarks in enforcing Her Majesty’s 


advice : 

The people of this country are almost weary of talking about these things. 
There are so many remedies offered—yet so many of them are contradictory. 
They are offered with so much assurance, yet when they are tested they prove 
at best mere palliatives and at worst would appear to make the state of things 
worse than before. 

There is cry and counter-cry among the politicians, among the captains of 
industry, among the scholars. Is it to be wondered at that women, with their 
instinct for the direct and the practical, seem often to have little patience to 
study all the conflicting advice, to read the conflicting articles, and listen to the 
conflicting speeches ? 
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They often imply by their actions and their words that they must leave 
such things to the men, and that they must get on with the work at home. They 
feel the horrors of the workless home even when they cannot see it, for woman 
is quick to sympathize with woman in such affairs, but they are perplexed 
when they try to think out a way of helping the nation. 


They will therefore with pleasure accept the guidance of the 
Queen in such a matter. 


They know that she herself would always wish to be called a housewife. 
She has shown as clearly as actions can speak that she believes that for most 
women the chief activity, the chief hope, the chief way of influencing the future 
of the nation must lie in the home. 

But she has shown, too, that she believes it is the duty of British women 
to help British trade and Empire trade especially in these hard years which 
have come upon us since the war. How often we have heard of her buying 
little articles of village industry and home crafts in order that English workmen 
may be helped and encouraged! How often we read that the Queen had been 
making purchases at Wembley, and knew that her real purpose was to show 
the women of England how they might help the Empire and the nation by 
helping their industries ! 


Everyone can thus lend a hand to undo the mischief wrought 
by politicians of all parties with their craze for laissez-faire, 
which meant laissez-aller for many of our native industries 
which laboriously, infragmentary, halting and unscientific 
manner Parliament is tardily endeavouring to protect 
against the folly of three generations of Responsible States- 
men. All of us can, however, in our shopping follow the 
admirable lead of the Queen until shopkeepers realize their 
interest in stocking British goods. 


Tue Australians are actively preparing to maintain their 
post-war supremacy at cricket in this year’s Test Matches. 

, As their summer, and consequently their 
Test Cricket play, is now in full swing, they are able to 
make serious essays in team building. The Mother Country 
is naturally only able to discuss the problem during the 
winter, though some of our players should acquire useful 
practice on their West Indian tour. Their captain, Mr. 
F. 8. G. Calthorpe, who is also the Warwickshire captain, 
fluttered the dovecotes on the eve of his departure by the 
bold suggestion that the County Championship should be 
subordinated to Test cricket and remain practically in 
abeyance during the visit of the Australians. This is so 
essentially a question for cricketers to settle that we shall 
leave its discussion to them. Mr. Calthorpe’s suggestion 
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is strongly supported by Mr. A. E. Gilligan, the Captain 
of the M.C.C. Team in Australia last year. In an interview 
(see Manchester Guardian, December 18th) Mr. Gilligan 
advocated the dropping of the County Championship so as 
to relieve the impossible strain on our best cricketers. As 
he observed : 


It was most important that, when the Australians were here, our best players 
should not be overworked, but should go into the field for the Test matches in 
the best possible condition and not tired out by playing county cricket every 
day ... the Australians themselves arranged to have a clear day before 
every Test match. If they could do that, we also should be in a position to do 
so, and this could only be accomplished by cutting down county programmes. 


In order to recoup the counties for their financial loss from 
this policy, and as a good method of cultivating team work, 
the M.C.C. Captain urged that an England XI should 
play matches with the crack counties early in the season. 
Such experience would be of no less value to the Selection 
Committee than to the players, who would thus become a 
real team, and we should no longer handicap our wicket- 
keepers by asking them to take bowling they had never 
previously stood up to. How will such counties as York- 
shire, Lancashire, Surrey and Kent take this revolution ? 
Will they decide to give English cricket a chance of doing 
justice to itself in the Test Matches, or will they prefer to 
“muddle through,” wearing out our best players in futile 
encounters with inferior counties that can hardly put up a 
fight ? 


AFTER the wonderful performance of the Lawn Tennis 
Association in decreeing that German Lawn Tennis players 

may compete at Wimbledon, if and when 
— Germany joins the League of Nations, we 

must be prepared for anything. If member- 
ship of the League of Nations is to become the qualification 
for appearing on our Centre Court, the repudiation of the 
League is inferentially a disqualification. We shall, however, 
be surprised if Mr. Tilden’s, Mr. Johnston’s, Miss Helen 
Wills’s, or any other American entry is “‘ referred to drawer ” 
because the United States declines to join the institution 
created by a former American President and subsequently 
repudiated by the American People. The L.T.A.’s “latest ” 
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is a further flight in “ internationalism,” a sphere in which, 
frankly speaking, Britons rarely excel. The trouble origi- 
nated with the Amateur Gymnastic Association, which 
classes everybody as “a professional’? who receives any 
payment for teaching gymnastics, and the Lawn Tennis 
Association has a rule denying amateur status to anyone 
ranked as a professional by the governing body of any other 
sport. Therefore when two innocent girls in Essex, though 
not members of the Gymnastic Association, and apparently 
knowing nothing of its rules even if they were aware of its 
existence, gave some lesons in physical culture for payment, 
they found that, ipso facto, they had become “ professional” 
lawn tennis players, and as such disqualified from playing 
in tournaments. This ludicrous result of excessive legisla- 
tion and over-administration was brought up by indignant 
Essex men at the last meeting of the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, when a strongly supported attempt was made to 
amend the present rules concerning amateurs and profes- 
sionals. But the Council was adamant on the ground that 
this clause excluding all “ professionals’’ at other sports 
“had been accepted, at the suggestion of Great Britain, 
by the International Federation.” This does not in the 
least surprise us. It only serves to show that the Mandarins 
of the Lawn Tennis world are own brothers to our Political 
Mandarins, and do things equally foolish and equally in- 
defensible. The Daily Telegraph pertinently inquires (see 
Daily Telegraph, December 17th) : 


Is it seriously pretended that the game of lawn tennis would be corrupted if 
the gymnasium mistress played in championships? The games mistress, 
provided she is no gymnast, may do so. The games master comes upon the 
court in blameless virtue. But the Amateur Gymnastic Association, following 
herein the Amateur Athletic Association, ignoring the example of the rulers of 
cricket and football, makes the teacher a “ pro.,’” and the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has bound itself to accept the decisions of them all. Now we readily admit 
that each governing body must have its own definitions and its own rules, and we 
do not now suggest one word of criticism of their individual wisdom. The 
point is that there is no reason in logic or fact why the “‘ pro.’’ of the Gymnastic 
Association should be a “pro.” at lawn tennis. The purpose of a stringent 
amateur definition is to exclude from competitions for amateurs those who 
make money out of the particular game. To use the formula for the exclusion 
of teachers of physical training from amateur lawn tennis is a futile pedantry. 


As the L.T.A. is such “nuts” on the League of Nations it 
will probably refer some of these knotty points to Geneva. 
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A FRENCH STATESMAN: 
ARISTIDE BRIAND 


THE curious thing is how physically M. Aristide Briand 
resembles Mr. Lloyd George; the same prominent nose, 
the same long hair combed back, the same active eyes, the 
same gripping and persuasive eloquence. As a matter 
of fact, they are relatives, at least in so far as the Welsh 
and the Bretons are related, and when they are: together, 
they chat with each other like cousins. There are moments 
when their jokes become sharp. 

** How is it,” Mr. Lloyd George asked once during the 
Peace Conference, “that the Bretons fought so well during 
the war?” 

** Because,” replied M. Briand, with the utmost serious- 
ness, “‘they continually imagined that they were fighting 
against the Welsh !” 

Those who have seen the two men together and at grips 
during the after-war international conferences have experi- 
enced one of the rarest pleasures: that of being present at 
a contest of adversaries not only of equal force, but of similar 
nature, possessing the same talents, using the same methods. 
In this game, perhaps it was not the Premier of Great Britain 
who was the calmer and more phlegmatic player. For 
French impulsiveness is hardly more than a legend—as 
false as all legends. 

On the exciting screen of French politics, where men 
appear and disappear with an unaccountable rapidity, 
M. Aristide Briand, Prime Minister of France, offers the 
spectacle of a remarkable exception who has never dis- 
appeared from the political scene except to return almost 
immediately. He is to-day Prime Minister for the eighth 
time. No man can say how long he will remain Prime 
Minister (it may be that, when this article is published, 
he is no more Prime Minister), but any man can be sure 
that, God granting him life, he will be Prime Minister a 
ninth time and more than likely a tenth time. 

Curious detail: he has never been turned out of power 
except once, and that time not by the Chamber of Deputies, 
which in France has the almost exclusive privilege of un- 
seating Governments: it was by the Senate in 1913, at 
the moment when he was defending a Bill concerning electoral 
reform, already voted by the Chamber and adopted also 
by the Senate a few years later. On all other occasions, 
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M. Aristide Briand has given up power of his own accord, 
without having lost his majority by any unfavourable 
vote, and simply because he has been tired out by the 
overwhelming task represented by the Premiership in France, 
or else because he felt his support weakening behind him. 

Another striking detail: each time that he has been 
Prime Minister, he has had to face a great crisis wherein 
the interior or the exterior fate of his country was at stake, 
Once it was the general strike on the railroads, the first 
general strike that had been known in France. Another 
time, it was the war, and the war at its darkest moment, 
when Serbia and Rumania were crushed. Last time, it 
was the question of reparations to which was linked the 
very life of France. This time, it is the financial question, 
and the Morocco question, and the Near East question. 
Never has a statesman in power known more difficulties, 
and it is easy to understand his grumbling: ‘“ What a 
responsibility to go into the Government! What a relief 
to come out!” 

His greatest quality is a complete absence of hate and 
passion. 

The first time in my life that I saw him was in 1909, 
when the religious battle in France was at its height. He 
had just come to power for the first time and he had to 
apply the law, which he had had the Parliament vote, 
calling for the separation of the Church and the State, 
The Catholics regarded him as the Antichrist and accused 
him of wishing to kill religion in France and of having 
acted only because of hatred against Rome. The struggle 
against him was ardent and bitter: violent attacks were 
launched against his public and his private life. I went to 
see him. I found a man calm, smiling and cool, as indifferent 
to the insults hurled at him as if they had been addressed 
to a citizen of Kamchatka. He explained to me what had 
been his purpose in separating Church and State, and 
talked to me of Rome, of the Catholic religion and of religious 
creeds with a respect that impressed me. 

“What is,” he said, “the situation of the Church in 
France? It is the same as that of a government ad- 
ministration. In accordance with the Concordat that 
Napoleon I, a century ago, signed with Rome, the priests 
are no more than employees. It is the State that pays 
them and which, if dissatisfied with their conduct, deprives 
them of their salary. Besides, Napoleon made no attempt 
to hide what he wanted to do. ‘“‘ The bishops,” he used to 
say, ‘are police commissioners.” He treated them as such 
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and kept for the Government the right to veto their nomina- 
tion. He even gave them a special rank in public ceremonies. 
According to agreement, they came after the prefects and 
in front of the generals. He had even arranged for the 
head of the State to present the red hats to the cardinals. 
Well, I say that such a régime is as little worthy of the Roman 
Church as of the republican State. There is something 
unheard of for a Government, composed sometimes of 
atheists and freemasons, to decide whether the merits of 
a priest do or do not fit him to become a. bishop. It is still 
more unthinkable that a chief of State who may be Protestant 
or freethinker, should enthrone a cardinal of the Church. 
I have wished to bring an end to such an unsatisfactory 
state of things. And I have kept in view the dignity of 
the Church as well as the dignity of the State. All Churches 
are entitled to respect, and all religions are beautiful. And 
it is because they are infinitely beautiful and entitled to 
an infinite respect that they ought to be left outside of 
the jurisdiction of Governments and of the State. They 
should have their full independence, which carries with it 
full responsibility. As for the State it has enough to do 
with its material occupations, without mixing into the 
spiritual domain with which it has no concern ! ” 

Such were the preoccupations of the man who was 
represented as the determined destroyer of religious belief. 

Again, in the general railroad strike which broke out in 
1910, M. Briand showed neither hate nor haste. And the 
way in which he stopped it was a masterpiece of skill. 
French law forbade the use of force in opposing the strike, 
which was a legal act. Nevertheless, no Government 
could allow such a strike to break out and to last: it meant 
the stopping of the life of the nation....M. Briand 
recalled that an old French law permitted, in case of national 
emergency, the mobilization of all the railroad men: if 
they did not answer their mobilization order, it meant a 
court-martial, just as in time of war. Therefore M. Briand 
simply published a decree that a national emergency existed 
and mobilized all the railroad workers as if war were to have 
broken out the next day. The men did not dare to resist: 
within twenty-four hours they returned to their posts and 
in forty-eight hours the strike was finished. A stormy 
debate took place in the Chamber. The Socialists attacked 
the Prime Minister with great fury and, when he mounted 
the tribune, tried to prevent him from speaking. But his 
speech was brief. He held out his hands and showed them 
to the representatives of the nation. 
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“The crisis is over,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ The railroads 
are running. But, in spite of that, look at my hands: 
there is not a drop of blood upon them.” 

He practically did the same recently in the great financial 
debate which lasted a whole night in the Chamber. As 
the deputies hesitated to vote the Bill he had introduced, 
he cried out in the most pathetic voice : 

““T have never yet looked with fear at the door which 
leads out. Well, this evening I am afraid! And I feel 
that, if you overthrow me, you will have committed a grave 
fault against your country. For the first time in my political 
life, I cling to power.” 

And his hands clung as it were to the tribune! . 

It may be that France possessed statesmen more daring 
and more energetic, but she has none more brilliant, more 
penetrating, more clever. 

One day, in the Chamber, the late Maurice Barres cried 
out to him, half in anger and half in admiration : 

‘You are a monster of flexibility ! ” 

The world needs such monsters. One cannot always 
govern with a clenched fist and a threat on the lips. The 
world cannot be built of iron bars alone. There must be 
oil to ease the turning of the cogs of the immense machine. 
A careful and expert hand must pour it on the right spot, 
and an experienced and calm eye must watch over the 
ensemble of the factory. 

M. Aristide Briand has all of that. And he has also 
humour. On his return from Locarno, he had, needless 
to say, a happy smile on his lips: it was somewhat like the 
smile of the Messiah who, having preached peace to the 
nations, sees it established between them. But it was, 
too, the modest smile of a philosopher. 

** When,” he said, ‘‘ I came into power in 1921, my first 
thought was to establish security and confidence. In 
order to do so, I went to Cannes. Unfortunately, at Cannes, 
I let myself be tempted to play golf. This was unpardonable 
indeed! I was told so and was overthrown. Nevertheless, 
I stuck to my idea, for I am tenacious. As soon as the 
opportunity was given me again to manage the Foreign 
Affairs of France, I began again. I tried to re-establish 
confidence and security. But, rendered cautious by ex- 
perience, I replaced golf by a trip in a boat on Lake Majore. 
And, this time, I succeeded.”’ 


ST&PHANE LAUZANNE 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND AS A BRITISH 
BURDEN 


Ir the average business man engaged in trade and industry 
would take the trouble to understand the rudiments of 
the banking and financial system, as it is operated in the 
City of London, he would probably receive the surprise of 
his life. He would discover, for example, that most of the 
evils ‘with which his business is afflicted and which he has 
hitherto ascribed to natural and therefore inevitable causes 
—such as the uncertainty of trade and employment, the 
insecurity of many of his enterprises, the speculative 
character of trade, etc.—are directly due to the financial 
system he has been taught to regard as safe, sound, and 
honest. 

He would realize further that he and his affairs are 
merely pawns in the great game known as “ International 
Finance,” which, since the revival of the Gold Standard, 
is being played more vigorously and for much higher stakes 
than at any former period of our industrial history. 

He would doubtless be amazed on learning the cost to 
the British public of the apparently trifling increase of 
1 per cent. in the bank rate, which receives from our daily 
Press little more than a passing notice. 

Whilst any measure suggested by the Government for, 
say, increasing the Treasury grant to the Board of Educa- 
tion or to the Board of Health for the public benefit to 
the extent of merely £1,000,000 would arouse our average 
citizen and the editor of his daily paper to fever heat, both 
remain practically silent in face of a far more onerous tax 
inflicted, not by the Government—which he may have 
helped to elect to office and which he can help to remove at 
the next General Election—but by a private trading com- 
pany over whose operations neither he nor all his fellow- 
voters combined have the slightest control ! 

Moreover, whilst the Government’s increased expendi- 
ture would doubtless be of some advantage to at least a 
portion of the public, the tax which the directors of the 
Bank of England are permitted to inflict at their own 
sweet will, confers no benefit whatever upon him or upon 
the general public. On the contrary, the increase of 1 per 
cent. in the bank rate taxes the public, who are engaged 
in trade, industry and commerce, to the extent of some- 
where between £500,000 and £1,000,000 per week! And 
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the proceeds of this tax go into the pockets of the share- 
holders of the banks and various moneylending institutions ! 

Here is a private company over whose operations the 
Government exercises little or no control, with not a single 
Government representative on its Board of Directors, which 
is allowed to determine what the rate of interest shall be 
to the British public for the privilege of using its own 
national credit and to which has been given, for practically 
no consideration, the supreme power and privilege of issuing 
legal tender! The power possessed by the Bank of England 
Directors of improving or ruining the fortunes of the British 
public exceeds that of the Government itself / 

But burdensome as these interest charges are to our 
trade and industries, they are not the worst features. The 
increased rate of 1 per cent. announced in the first week of 
December means the discouragement of trade, and fune- 
tions as a brake upon the wheels of industry. It adds to 
the costs of production, destroys enterprise, handicaps our 
merchants in their struggle for foreign markets, furnishes a 
bounty upon imports, and helps our trade rivals both in 
our home and foreign markets. It produces a feeling of 
uncertainty and anxiety, destroys confidence—which is 
particularly disastrous at this stage, when hopes of better 
times were beginning to revive. Fearing that some people 
might take alarm, one or two City editors, whose first duty 
appears to be to screen the bank directors and their policy 
from criticism, found it necessary, when making the an- 
nouncement of the recent advance in the rate, to try and 
“temper the wind to the lambs” about to be shorn by 
saying: “On no occasion of a rise in the bank rate has 
the movement been received by financial circles with such 
approval as the present’; which is similar to saying of 
the recent advance in the price of coal: ‘‘ On no occasion 
of a rise in the price of coal has the movement been 
received by coal merchants with such approval as the 
present ! ”’ 

Why should financial circles not approve of a move- 
ment which increases their profits to the extent of over 
half-a-million pounds per week? Let it be understood 
that this increased charge for loans is not due to any 
increase in the Bank’s expenses. An increase in the price 
of coal or cotton or rubber may be due to an increase in 
the cost of production, but the Bank of England will not 
have to employ a single extra clerk or messenger-boy by 
reason of their advancing the rate. Nor is it likely that 
the Bank’s employees will benefit by an increase in their 
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salaries! The advance in the rate is a necessary part of 
the Gold Standard system, and is inherent in the policy itself. 

It is part of the price which the British public are com- 
pelled to pay for the luxury imposed upon them by the 
Government at the request of the money-lending profession, 
who seem to have the first claim to Government favours, 
no matter what particular party is in power. It is also the 
penalty for ignorance and apathy with which the average 
British citizen has always been afflicted. 

The ostensible objects of raising the bank rate are, 
first, to discourage the export of gold; and second, to 
attract gold from abroad in order to increase the bank’s 
gold reserves. It has often been questioned whether a 
mere 1 per cent. is, per se, sufficient to attract seriously 
any considerable volume of gold to London. It has all 
along been taken for granted by the upholders of the Gold 
Standard policy that juggling with the bank rate affects 
the movements of gold automatically, and this feature has 
actually been described in the report of the Cunliffe Cur- 
rency Commission as a wonderful tribute to its authors! 
It is very certain that in cases of emergency, such as that 
which occurred in 1907, when certain New York speculators 
were making frantic appeals for help and which resulted in 
the shipment of some ten millions of pounds from the Bank 
within two or three weeks, an advance of 1 per cent. has 
no appreciable effect. In this case the rate was advanced 
from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. and remained at this 
ruinous percentage for over ten weeks. British borrowers 
were penalized to the extent of over £5,000,000 in increased 
interest charges, which works out at the rate of over 250 per 
cent. per annum on the actual amount of gold exported—a 
terrific penalty which the innocent victims of this mad 
system had inflicted upon them by our irresponsible finan- 
ciers under the laws which regard money-lending as our 
most precious and sacred national industry. 

What intensifies this evil is the fact that the British 
public are compelled to pay the increased interest charges, 
not on the gold which they borrow, merely—and which in 
many cases is a very small proportion of the total bank 
loans—but upon their overdrafts, which are nothing more 
than book entries in the Bank’s ledgers, and which to the 
extent of probably 95 per cent. are never converted into 
legal tender. The increased rate is inflicted because the 
Bank chooses to supply other countries with whatever gold 
they demand and for which they are willing to pay the price. 

At the annual dinner of the London Chamber of Com- 
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merce, which was held soon after the American panic of 
1907, Lord Avebury, as chairman, congratulated the mem- 
bers on “the ease with which the London banks had 
weathered the storm.” He took occasion to contrast what 
he termed the “safety” of the Bank of England and our 
London banking system with that of other countries—and 
to their disadvantage. In reply to which Mr. Arthur Lee, a 
member of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, said: ‘‘ Yes, 
you weathered the storm, but at whose expense? Was it 
not at the expense of the British industrial and trading 
classes, whom you penalized in order that you could 
accommodate your Wall Street friends and save them from 
the consequences of their gambling operations ?”’ He also 
showed that the only effect the increased rate had had in 
attracting gold from abroad was to the extent of £350,000 
over and above that which would have come to London 
under any conditions. 

It has been said, and never disproved, that the London 
financial system inflicts greater losses on the industrial 
and trading classes of this country than all the foreign 
tarifis combined! No other Government on earth has ever 
exposed its industries to the difficulties, to the storms and 
trials of foreign competition as ours. The free export of 
gold under the Gold Standard leaves us peculiarly at the 
mercy of our foreign trade rivals, who are able to force up 
the bank rate at any time. There is nothing to prevent 
foreign speculators from withdrawing gold for the purpose 
of handicapping our merchants and manufacturers in their 
competition for foreign markets. Indeed, at times it 
becomes enormously profitable for financial syndicates to 
export gold from one country to another merely for its 
effects on the prices of shares and securities. It has been 
done frequently in the past, and there is nothing to prevent 
its being done in the future. An example of this was 
given in one of our financial journals some years ago. A 
New York syndicate withdrew from the Bank of England a 
million pounds per week in gold spread over a period of 
ten weeks. Before doing so, they sold heavily British gilt- 
edged securities in London and bought heavily American 
securities in New York. They allowed it to be known by 
the Press that gold was being shipped to America in fairly 
large amounts in order to produce the necessary psycholo- 
gical conditions. Down went British securities and up 
went the bank rate, whilst the addition of these millions 
to the United States currency caused a corresponding rise 
in American shares. As a financial writer remarked: 
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‘The syndicate was gambling on two tables, one in London 
and the other in New York, with the certainty of winning 
on both.” 

And it is upon a basis such as this that our Govern- 
ment and financiers have thought it wise once more to 
erect our trade and industries ! 

It may be asked, Why cannot the bank rate be raised 
against the exporters of gold only without affecting British 
borrowers ? Why cannot the exporters of the yellow metal 
be penalized exclusively? Why must the farmer, the 
manufacturer and tradesman be compelled to pay for the 
ventures and speculations of people overseas, whether they 
be British or foreign ? 

Much has been said regarding the embargo that was 
placed by the Bank of England on floating foreign loans 
during the past few years in this country. But it is not 
generally known that this was done at the request of the 
United States bankers. Nothing has shown the supremacy 
of Wall Street over Lombard and Threadneedle Streets 
more than the way in which the Bank of England obeyed 
the instructions of their masters in this respect. Some 
time ago there was a great outcry in the financial Press of 
New York at the way British financiers were competing 
with Wall Street in the foreign loan market. ‘“‘ Why,” 
asked these journals, “should we permit countries that 
owe us money to enter the loan market and undercut us?” 

Just as victory is on the side of the big battalions in 
military operations, so the control of trade, industry, and 
commerce is in the hands of those who control the largest 
gold supplies under the Gold Standard. The knowledge of 
this fact should have warned our Government against play- 
ing directly into the hands of our greatest trade rival. More 
than one-half of the world’s gold supplies are controlled 
by the American bankers. And since they have made the 
Allied debts specifically payable in gold, this control will 
remain in their hands for many years to come. No greater 
folly was ever perpetrated by national Governments than 
by those of this and other European countries in agreeing 
to re-establish the Gold Standard at the bidding of their 
creditor. It means the enslavement of this and future 
generations to one of the most merciless tyrannies the 
world has ever known! It cannot bring peace to the 
world. On the contrary, it will probably end in defalcations 
on the part of some of the tributary nations, which will 
doubtless end in warfare. 

One of the advantages that was set forth by the Gold 
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Standard advocates for a renewal of the pre-war system 
was that it would bring financial stability and so benefit 
trade and industry. To talk of stability under a system 
that furnishes the most variable bank rate on earth is to 
talk nonsense. And yet this is what the Gold Standard 
has hitherto been responsible for. In a recent article by 
Senator Owen, of Federal Reserve Bank fame, he pointed 
out a certain period during which the bank rate in France 
had varied three times, whilst the rate of the Bank of 
England had varied fifty-three times! The stability of the 
French rate in pre-war days was proverbial and was attri- 
butable to their bi-metallic system, under which the Bank 
of France was given the option of redeeming its legal tender 
notes in either gold or silver, whichever was more convenient. 
This gave stability to French commerce which was utterly 
denied to the British merchants! Uncertainty is the 
enemy of enterprise. Is it surprising that we are losing 
our export trade, since exporting means prolonged trading 
operations and extended credit? No ordinary business 
house in this country can calculate for one month ahead on a 
continuance of the financial conditions under which their 
transactions are being carried on! They have no assurance 
that they may not have their trading facilities suddenly 
curtailed or be caught in a financial trap against which 
they have no protection ! 

It should be remembered that a rise in the rate created 
by the directors of the Bank of England acts immediately 
on all other banks and financial institutions throughout 
this country and frequently reacts on our Colonial banks. 
Some day we may be blessed with a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and with a Government intelligent enough to 
see the absurdity of entrusting to a trading corporation, 
who are themselves traders in money, the supreme privilege 
of supplying the nation with legal tender money which is 
the basis of our very existence as a nation. It has been 
truthfully stated by a financial writer, that while the issue 
of bank-notes remains in the hands of the administrators of 
the Bank of England, their functions and duties to the 
public are evidently quite incompatible with their duties to 
the shareholders of their company, for they, it must be 
admitted, are in their corporate capacity and by their 
statutes, dealers in money, while holding in their hands 
the Government monopoly of its supply. 

The law has placed the control of the currency with 
the Bank of England, but the Bank has no responsibility 
to the Government nor obligation to the public, and the 
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authorities who, armed with the delegated powers of the 
State, should be there to protect the interest of the com- 
munity from an injurious application of the law, have been, 
most unluckily, omitted from the programme. 

These movements of gold from one country to another 
are controllable—indeed, they are already controlled, but 
mainly in the interests of financiers. Recently we have 
heard much in opposition to what is termed “‘ a managed 
currency,” which Professor Maynard Keynes is advocating— 
a system, by the way, which the writer of this article pro- 
posed more than thirty years ago, and which is now being 
advocated by certain economists in Germany. No cur- 
rency has ever been the subject of “‘ management,” or 
rather “‘ manipulation,” so much as the gold currencies of 
the world. Gold is a commodity which lends itself to 
private hoarding and is used extensively in the arts, and 
when men know that merely by withdrawing gold from 
circulation and afterwards putting it back again they can 
seriously affect prices for their own benefit, is there any 
reason why they should refrain from doing so ? 

Under the Gold Standard there is no stability whatever, 
especially where it is accompanied by a free gold market. 
It is a system which places us at the mercy of foreign 
politics, of private interests, and of international financial 
combinations. 

The ancient Greeks had far more intelligence on this 
subject than any of our modern statesmen or economists, 
for they sought to keep money at home in their home 
markets by making it useless out of the State. 

Our Treasury note system, which the Government has 
condemned, and which, we are informed, is to be destroyed 
on behalf of the Bank of England notes, was an ideal cur- 
rency in respect of our home trade. These notes were 
practically no use outside of this country. If exported, 
they were bound to return here in the settlement of accounts. 
They could not be converted into foreign currencies, and, 
as we know, they have been just as acceptable to our 
tradesmen and wage-earners as golden sovereigns ever 
were. For their security stood the whole of the wealth of 
Great Britain, together with its future productions. No 
monetary token was ever sounder or more secure. Instead 
of being backed by a metal which is likely to vanish at any 
time, it had the backing of the entire resources of this 
country. To sacrifice this, which represents the national 
credit, for the notes of a private trading corporation would 
seem the height of folly. 
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One would have thought that, after all the experiences 
of the past century, during which the Bank of England’s 
system has broken down at least four different times, has 
created numberless crises in the industrial world and has 
furnished us with the most unstable bank rate of any bank 
in the world, our people would have learned a lesson and 
would have clung to the Treasury note system in spite of 
all the specious arguments that have been set forth by 
the representatives of the financial world. Even since 1920, 
when the Coalition Government first publicly announced 
its determination to restore the old discredited gold-basis 
system, we have had variations in the bank rate no less 
than fifteen times! ‘Surely in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird,” says the Scriptures. Evidently the 
wise man never imagined that there would some day appear 
on this earth “a bird” with as little intelligence as the 
modern Britisher. One would have supposed that by this 
time our people had become “ fed-up”’ with their system of 
muddle, which is the only term that adequately describes 
our present financial system in its relation to trade and 
commerce. 
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THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT 


Tue Trade Disputes Act, 1906, was the outcome of the 


_ once-famous case, Taff Vale Railway Company v. Amalga- 


mated Society of Railway Servants, decided by the House 
of Lords in July 1901. It was held that a trade union 
registered under the Acts of 1871 and 1876 might be sued 
in its registered name for an injunction and damages. No 
reason was discovered by the Lords whereby they were 
bound to differentiate a trade union from all other associa- 
tions of subjects of the Crown which English law holds 
liable for wrongs committed by their authorized servants 
or agents in the course of their service and for their em- 
ployers’ benefit. Mr. Justice Farwell had put the point 
precisely when the case came before him as a Judge of 
first instance: “‘ If the contention of the defendant society 
were well founded, the Legislature has authorized the 
creation of numerous bodies of men capable of owning great 
wealth and of acting by agents with absolutely no responsi- 
bility for the wrongs that they may do to other persons 
by the use of that wealth and the employment of those 
agents. They would be at liberty ... to disseminate 
libels broadcast, or to hire men to reproduce the rattening 
methods that disgraced Sheffield thirty or forty years ago, 
and their victims would have nothing to look to for damages 
but the pockets of the individuals, usually men of small 
means, who acted as their agents.” 

This view of the law appeals to the ordinary man’s good 
sense. As ‘pure reason” it has never been challenged. 
What annoyed the unions was that thenceforward their 
responsibility for the tortious acts of their agents carried 
with it a constant risk of having to pay damages out of 
their funds. They put the case in this way: At that time 
several provident and benevolent purposes, now fulfilled by 
various forms of State insurance, were still salient features 
of trade union activity. Funds which provided for these 
purposes were mixed with funds subscribed for purely trade 
and propagandist ends, and it was said accordingly that 
illegal acts by union officials might involve all the assets 
of the union in a common disaster. 

Because of its bearing on the liability of trade union 
funds, the Taff Vale decision became at once a political 
question and remained one till 1906. In 1901 the Trade 
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Union Parliamentary Committee obtained a promise from 
three Liberal leaders (Mr. Asquith, Sir R. Reid, and Mr. 
Haldane) to support legislation to reverse the existing law. 
The method was left an open question. Realizing the power 
behind the agitation, the Government appointed a Royal 
Commission in 1903 to inquire into the problem, but the 
trade unions refused to give evidence before it. Mr, 
Shackleton brought in Bills to legalize picketing on three 
occasions before Parliament dissolved in 1905, and on two 
such occasions he obtained second readings on free votes 
of the House. They dealt, in fact, only with the fringe of 
the large issues raised by the Taff Vale judgment, but the 
Conservative Ministry of the day seems to have been 
curiously indifferent to the effect of acquiescence in 
the view that the judgment was an attack on the unions, 
and never fairly faced the implications involved by its 
reversal, , 

It was simply as being an attack on trade unionism 
that the case for the statutory reversal of the decision was 
presented to the country. It was easy to attribute the 
judgment to the partisanship of the House of Lords before 
audiences of working men who had no idea that the Second 
Chamber was a distinct body to the supreme court of 
appeal. Trade unionists resented what was represented 
to them as an attempt by peers to destroy their societies, 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was ready to utilize 
such resentment. It formed no mean tributary to the 
flowing tide of 1906. He was returned to office definitely 
pledged to do away with the effects of the Taff Vale 
judgment. 

Sir Lawson Walton, the Attorney-General, had, however, 
no intention to ignore legal principles in fulfilling his party’s 
pledge. The Bill, as introduced by him, contemplated 
merely a limitation of the law of agency so as to give scope 
to trade union needs. Trade unions were only to be safe- 
guarded against incurring liability for tortious acts in 
cases where the acts had been committed by agents in 
excess of the authority vested in them under the by-laws 
of their union, or without early repudiation by the committee 
of the union. This fell far short of the trade union demand. 
Mr. Keir Hardie stated in the debate on the address 
(February 19, 1906) that the Labour Party “ claimed 
absolute immunity for trade union funds from any claims 
for damages arising out of trade disputes.” (Incidentally 
the phrase is notable, as Section 4 of the Act eventually 
gave a much wider immunity.) A private member’s Bill 
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was brought in for this purpose in March. Sir Charles 
Dilke canvassed actively among the Liberals in favour of 
accepting the full Labour demand. The result showed the 
utter want of principle which marked the Government. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at once threw over his previous 
legal advisers, gave charge of the Bill to Sir W. Robson, 
the Solicitor-General, and (in the words of his admiring 
biographer, Mr. J. A. Spender) “with his accustomed 
directness he went straight to the point,” substituting for 
Walton’s agency clause what we now know as Section 4 of 
the Act. 

The debates on the Bill indicate that it was not clearly 
recognized that the proposed immunity for trade unions for 
tortious acts committed by their authorized agents would, 
on the true construction of Section 4, extend beyond acts 
done in furtherance of trade disputes. Otherwise Parlia- 
ment came to its decision with open eyes. For the Liberals 
it seemed enough to say (with the future Lord Reading) 
that the Bill would simply give the unions “ the legal posi- 
tion which the representatives of the people had determined 
should be occupied by trade unions.” The Solicitor- 
General said he was “anxious that the right of picketing 
should not be exercised in such a way as to inspire terror 
in any class of workpeople who might not agree with the 
strike.” All these phrases meant nothing. There was no 
division on the second reading. On report the future Lord 
Haldane said he thought it was best to concede to the 
unions their claims in full, “‘in the simplest though possibly 
the least logical way, not by cutting into the law of agency, 
but by simply saying you are not to sue the trade union.” 
It must be confessed that the Conservative leaders, especi- 
ally Mr. Balfour, fought with singular mildness. Mr. Bonar 
Law, in one of his earliest parliamentary speeches, said he 
was “‘ not opposed to the Bill as a whole.”’ The future Lord 
Birkenhead was much more critical. Lord R. Cecil drew 
attention to the proposed abnegation by the State of “‘ one 
of the chief duties of civilized government,” the control 
of the law over industrial disputes ; but the appeal was, of 
course, made only to the remnant of a great party, and all 
material amendments were rejected. The House of Lords, 
interested in what it regarded as a more fertile field of 
controversy, an Education Bill, passed the Bill without 
resistance. It received the royal assent on December 21, 
1906. The story of its passage into law is thus one of which 
no party can feel proud. 

The material provisions of the Trade Disputes Act are 
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those contained in Sections 2, 3, and 4. Section 2 lays 
down that 


it shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting on their own behalf or on 
behalf of a trade union or of an individual employer or firm in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at or near a house or place where a 
person resides or works or carries on business or happens to be, if they so attend 
merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or of peacefully persuading any person to work or abstain from working. 


Section 3 provides that 


an act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not be actionable on the ground only that it induces some other person 
to break a contract of employment or that it is an interference with the trade, 
business, or employment of some other person, or with the right of some other 
person to dispose of his capital or his labour as he wills. 


Section 4 states that 


an action against a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or against 
any members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all other members 
of the trade union in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed 
by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any Court. 


Section 5 contains very wide interpretations of the ex- 
pressions “‘ trade dispute ” and ‘‘ workmen.” 

It will be seen that the three main points of the Act deal 
with quite distinct points of law, and that Parliament 
legislated on matters far beyond the actual ambit of the 
Taff Vale judgment. We have now to examine the effects 
of each of the material sections of the Act upon the later 
industrial history of the country. 

Section 2 provides for the immunity of peaceful picket- 
ing. Previously it had been held that watching and beset- 
ting for any purpose might constitute a nuisance as inter- 
fering with the ordinary comfort of existence or with the 
normal enjoyment of a house. Lord Lindley had stated 
(in J. Lyons & Sons v. Wilkins, [1899] 1 Ch. at p. 268) that 
** proof that the nuisance was peaceably to persuade other 
people would afford no defence to such an action. Persons 
may be peaceably persuaded provided the method employed 
to persuade is not a nuisance to other people.” It is fair 
to say that the section does not, as is sometimes believed, 
legalize actual force or intimidation or trespass. These 
are still illegal. Its effect, however, is to give pickets 
complete liberty to beset a man’s home, a man’s approach 
to wherever he wishes to work, and a man’s entrance to his 
place of work. Should a worker run the gauntlet, a picket, 
unlimited in number, is free “to attend at or near his 
house’ for the purpose of communicating to his wife and 
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children information as to their attitude towards him and 
for the purpose of peacefully persuading the absent bread- 
winner from remaining on his job. 

It is idle to blind ourselves by mere phrases. Professor 
Dicey wrote in his Law of the Constitution (8th ed., p. xl) 
that “‘ peaceful picketing is no more capable of real existence 
than would be peaceful war or unoppressive oppression.” 
This is true. The result of the legalization of peaceful 
picketing is to make it normally impossible for men and 
women, however keen, to go to work in the face of organized 
opposition, even if such opposition emanates from persons 
with no direct association with or interest in the business 
concerned. A mere minority of a man’s fellow-workers 
are empowered to make his life unbearable and to terrify 
his family under the guise of peaceful communicators of 
information or of peaceful persuaders. The right has added 
immensely to the bitterress of trade disputes ; to the hard- 
ship and misery of people thereby artificially disabled from 
earning their livelihood ; and to the general impoverishment 
and distress of the working poor. 

Section 3 renders immune the common law offence of 
procuring the breach of a contract of employment where it 
is procured in furtherance of a trade dispute. Thus if a 
workman or an outside union official is unable to persuade 
another workman to join a particular union, or to subscribe 
to a particular party fund, or to pay a contribution to a 
particular newspaper, he can with impunity force the 
employer to dismiss the other workman without notice. 
He can, under the later words of the same section, by any 
form of interference other than violence or intimidation, 
induce all other employers not to employ the dismissed 
workman. Be it admitted that in the technical sense 
he cannot threaten; but as it has been held that if A says 
to B, ‘“‘ Unless you discharge C your workmen will come 
out on strike,” A is only warning B, and is not threatening 
him, the last exception is valueless. 

The section has no doubt covered many acts of perse- 
cution and lends itself to great abuse. In practice, however, 
its importance is far less than that of either section 2 or 
section 4. Breaches of contract must be very rare as 
between the type of employer and workmen contemplated 
by this section, inasmuch as an employer will normally 
pay a week’s wage if he has summarily to dismiss a servant 
under trade unionist pressure. If he does so without notice 
or pay, he is not himself relieved from liability. The subse- 
quent boycotting of the dismissed servant is much more 
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important ; but, on the other hand, it is now in all pro- 
bability within the law in any event, without reference 
to the Act of 1906, as being merely the result of combined 
action to defend trade interests (see Sorrell v. Smith, [1925] 
A.C, 700). “If the real purpose of the combination is not 
to injure another, but to forward or defend the trade of 
those who enter it, then no wrong is committed, and no 
action will lie, although damage to another ensues, provided 
that the purpose is not effected by illegal means.” It 
follows, therefore, that the repeal of this section is not a 
vital matter. It would not materially modify the trade 
union’s status in law. Moreover, at Common Law it is 
possible to justify the procuring of a breach of contract 
where the procurer can establish that he thereby only 
fulfilled his duty to his calling or to the public (see Brimelow 
v. Casson, [1924] 1 Ch. 302). 

Section 4 is, of course, the pivot of the Act, and it has 
been the main cause of public discontent with its provisions, 
Its meaning is perfectly clear. Alone among corporations 
and quasi-corporations a trade union is immune from legal 
liability for its agents’ torts. As has been pointed out 
above, the extent of the immunity given by the Act is in 
excess of Mr. Keir Hardie’s demand at the time, because 
it is not confined to wrongs done in furtherance of trade 
disputes. This construction of the Act was adopted in 
the case of Vacher v. London Society of Compositors, [1913] 
A.C. 107, from which it appears that trade unions can libel 
or conspire or maliciously prosecute without risk. Such 
are the fruits of surrender to class agitation. 

When this case was before the Court of Appeal, Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams said ([1912] 3 K.B.D. at p. 555): 


In my opinion, according to the ordinary course of construction of an Act 
of Parliament, not only should a section relieving trade unions from a common law 
liability be strictly construed, but the legislature must be taken to have intended 
that a reasonable interpretation should be put upon its language. The words 
used are such that some limitation must be placed upon them. 


Lord Justice Farwell said (at p. 558) that the Court was 


bound to try and find some fair construction that will avoid the conclusion that 
Section 4 has given the trade unions a charter of absolute immunity from the 
consequences of all tortious acts, and has thereby encouraged and induced the 
commission of torts. 


He illustrated the point by refusing to believe that the 
statute was meant to shield a trade union from the liability 
which would otherwise attach to publishing lies and libels, 
known to be such, in order to terrorize other persons. The 
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House of Lords, however, could read no qualification into 
the words of the Act, which thus provides a cloak to every 
civil wrong known to English law. Mr. Webb styles it 
accordingly “‘ the main charter of trade unions.” 

Few lawyers will be found to justify the grant of such 
an exceptional immunity upon societies at least as apt to 
err as other corporate bodies. Dicey calls it “‘ that triumph 
of legalized wrong-doing.” The distinguished American 
jurist, Lowell, in his Government of England (ed. 1912, ii, 534), 
says it “‘ confers a privilege quite foreign to the fundamental 
principles of the Common Law, contrary to the report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the subject, 
which was unanimous on this point, and contrary to the 
original intention of the Government.’ No other legal 
system in modern times has placed above the law a body 
of persons exercising substantial power and enjoying con- 
siderable wealth. 

If the privileges given by section 4 are beyond defence 
on legal grounds, it is still harder to discern any social 
or industrial reason for their existence. Responsibility is, 
in fact, a blessing, not a curse; and the more reputable 
trade unionists have nothing to gain from the legal irrespon- 
sibility of their societies. It is an attribute which makes 
executives reckless of consequences and impervious to the 
criticism of minorities. No argument is required to estab- 
lish that trade unions would be far more careful to avoid 
the commission of legal wrongs if such wrongs involved 
financial consequence to themselves. 

The issue which faces the country to-day is whether, on 
these facts, the Trade Disputes Act should be repealed. 

It would be wrong for us to ignore three real dangers in 
such a course. It would expose the Government and the 
Conservative Party to that liability to flagrant misrepre- 
sentation which is one of the penalties we have to pay 
for undiluted democracy. Ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred are ignorant of law. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to persuade great masses of men and women that 
measures of law reform are, in fact, directed against their 
well-being. With recollections of the political campaigns 
of 1906, 1910, and 1923 fresh in our memories, it may well 
be feared that workers who normally support the cause of 
sound government might be persuaded that the repeal of 
the Act was an attack upon labour and a device of 
capitalists. 

Secondly, few Conservatives would wish to tilt the balance 
in favour of employers with regard to industrial conflicts in 
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general. It is essential to dissociate a national party like 
the Conservatives of 1926 from any sectional purpose. We 
have to ask whether the true and lawful objects of trade 
unionism will be prejudiced by the giving up of the immuni- 
ties and privileges of 1906, to ask if the change will mean 
placing the workers in any way at an unfair disadvantage in 
controversies with their employers. 

Thirdly, it is desirable to maintain the attractive and 
conciliatory spirit with which Mr. Baldwin met the political 
levy question early in 1925. It may be agreed that unless 
there is a real need for change, we can often usefully “‘ let 
sleeping dogs lie.”” There may be some grievances which in 
the long run are best left unredressed. 

These three questions must be left to individual judgment. 
My own view is that the electorate is too well educated 
to-day and generally too conscious of the dangers of social 
upheaval to misunderstand either the motives or the legal 
significance of a Bill which repealed sections 2 and 4 of 
the Act. Nor do-I think that a well-managed trade union 
would be handicapped by such a measure in its relations 
with employers. The third point is the hardest to solve. 
It raises a question of policy as well as of principle, and it 
is so easy to sacrifice justice to expediency. Let us, however, 
think of the miseries which blight the lives of many thousands 
of poor people as a direct result of a statute which encourages 
irresponsible extremists to defeat their will to work. Let 
us imagine the practical effects it will have upon the health, 
the happiness, and indeed the survival, of the masses of 
the nation in the event of a revolutionary general strike. If 
we do so, our path is clear. Courage is at least as necessary 
as forbearance in a British Government, and the desire for 
tolerance and good will degenerates into weakness if it leads 
to the abandonment of a plain duty. 


GERALD B. Hurst 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES IN INDIA 


It was my good fortune to be asked to stop-gap at Queen’s 
College for two Indian hot weathers, during the temporary 
absence on home leave of one of the English staff. 

A Government school for the daughters of Indian 
aristocracy, Queen’s College is strictly purdah, and as 
such delightfully far removed from any pre-conceived notions 
of conventional school life. 

It will be readily understood that curiosity and a keen 
interest in orientalism, coupled with a genuine desire to 
probe deeper into the intricate unknown of Indian family 
life, made me jump at such an unusual opportunity of a 
peep behind the scenes, an unprecedented chance of becom- 
ing real friends with a type of girl whom we seldom even 
meet, and then only on rare social occasions, and on a 
footing of great restraint. With the best will in the world 
it is practically impossible for English women, other than 


_ the very privileged, to obtain any kind of real intimacy 


with India’s purdah womanhood: the barriers of East and 
West are impenetrable, and exist supremely in matters per- 
taining to anything beyond the most superficial intercourse, 
except in the case of the comparatively small community 
of our more or less Westernized and emancipated sisters. 

While I was there we did not number Brahmins (the 
highest or Priest caste) amongst our actual pupils, though 
none less could be admitted as personal servants into our 
exalted ranks. These consisted of the highest in the land 
—nawabs, khans, rajahs, thakars, and their respective kith 
and kin; the Hindus were therefore Kshatryas (the warrior, 
ruling caste), but the greater proportion of children belonged 
to good old Muhammadan families. 

Below sardars it was not seemly to descend, sardar 
being as near an Indian equivalent as may be to our ancient 
lord of the manor. Coming fresh from the outside Indian 
world, its incessant communal differences and the acute 
religious tension there prevailing, one of the most delightful 
surprises was to see the way Muhammadan and Hindu 
children mixed indiscriminately in games, school, and recrea- 
tions, though—with a few exceptions—I noticed that their 
special ‘‘chums”’ were usually of the same persuasion. 

But before launching further into a description of a few 
of the outstanding humours and inconsistencies, it must be 
clearly understood that, though primarily a purdah college 
for the feminine relations of these said First-born, attached 
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is also a boys’ kindergarten school actually for the embryonic 
rajahs, nawabs, and such-like, the eldest of these a bare 
ten years, nearly all of them destined for one of the chiefs’ 
colleges, generally Ajmere or Lahore—ultimately England, 
in some cases. 

The boys live in a separate building, strictly segregated 
from the girls’ or main block by unbending rules and high 
walls. Regardless of their tender age, the exigencies of sex 
rule supreme. One of the quaintest scenes in an altogether 
unusual régime were the periodical meetings between 
brothers and sisters, both contemporary pupils in the two 
different “‘ sides.” 

These meetings required careful organization by us 
beforehand ; indeed, until actually experienced, it is quite 
impossible to conceive of the endless complications, incon- 
sistencies, and absurdities which must be the inevitable 
outcome of an unnatural segregation of male and female 
in a world in which God created them man and woman. 

Firstly, one of us went out on to the verandah, and at 
the very breath of the word “ purdah” every individual 
of the other sex fled like a rabbit into its hole. Scene 2: 
the girl, with face discreetly veiled, was hurried over beneath 
the shelter of a large, protecting, black umbrella. Scene 3: 
led into a room in our (the staff’s) house, and so neutral 
ground, suitably prepared beforehand, and screened, she 
greets her brother with due formality and takes her seat at 
rather a marked distance away from him (generally at the 
opposite end of the table). Follows literally a “ private 
audience,” formal and regal as you make them. I have 
visions of Hussan, a budding nawab, dressed for the 
occasion in his best white suit with bright pink pugaree, 
aged barely nine, condescending in princely fashion, 
making conversation, extending the benign smile of favour 
to his eleven-year-old sister who sits silently apart and leans 
on his masculine words, shy, grown-up, unnatural. It is a 
quaint little parody of their elders, so serious, so make- 
believe, and, moreover, so unlike their real selves; for 
apart, and amongst others of their own sex, these two 
will be as gay and childlike as you could wish. 

Another scene of the same kind is the Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit lesson which some of the elder girls are taking. 
It will be understood that, as a chiefs’ college, a large 
majority of the girls are not working up for examinations 
or to take degrees preparatory to qualifying for wage- 
earning careers, though some of the cleverer and more 
ambitious go in for, and generally pass, the Matriculation 
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most creditably. Their call in life, as a rule, will rather 
be to make intelligent, well-educated, attractive wives and 
mothers to the modern, aristocratic, Indian youth, who, 
while (in many cases) adhering to the traditional purdah of 
his womenfolk, is no longer content with an uneducated 
girl who can in no wise be his companion or help-mate. 

In a large number of instances purdah is broken soon 
after marriage, while many of the Hindu girls naturally 
come from emancipated families where such restrictions are 
entirely at a discount. It seems, however, desirable—and 
this is the college’s aim and object—as far as possible to 
preserve the conditions essential to the time-honoured 
femininity of the East, while at the same time introducing 
healthy, sporting standards of public spirit, honesty, and 
altruism, coupled with savoir-faire and general culture. 

But to return to the Arabic lesson, which is held in a 
special purdah room, the half of it connecting through a 
door direct with the purdah part of the college, carefully 
screened off from the other half which gives straight on to 
the outer verandah of the staff’s quarters. Here sits the 
Maulvi, a delightful old Muhammadan, somewhat of a 
saint, we thought, and far removed from the ordinary. He 
took life and his duties very seriously, and day after day 
sat, scrupulously neat, in the seat of learning, seemingly 
alone but for unseen voices issuing from behind the sheet, 
and in his gentle, cultured voice instructed a blank, white 
curtain in the riddles of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. A 
strange idea to us of the West, teaching through a curtain ; 
and one day, shortly before he was to go away on prolonged 
sick-leave, I remember him saying rather ruefully to me 
that he hoped the locum tenens would have the gift of 
instructing “‘ ladies through a purdah; it was not the task 
of all men—for, see, how is it possible to gauge if the sahibahs 
are indulging in a little mischief, or giving ear to the player 
of games ? ”—a sentiment with which I was able to sympathize 
most sincerely, realizing, as any teacher cannot fail to do 
(possibly a temporary one like myself more even than the 
trained expert), how much one’s grip on the class must 
depend on personality. 

Yet, try as I would, it was impossible to fathom the 
girls’ curious inconsistencies in the degree and strictness of 
the purdah which they maintained. I was at last forced 
to conclude that their actions and prejudices on the subject 
were largely the outcome of a passing whim. Up in the 
hills these same girls would walk unabashed along the 
mountain roads, always, it is true, turning their steps 
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away from the sophisticated parts of the hill-station. At 
the monthly picnics, which regularly took place during this 
delightfully unconventional summer term, what an array of 
coolies, college servants, and chuprassies would accompany 
us, sitting within a few yards of our gay, unveiled company, 
and never a thought was given to these men, not all of them 
““menials” by any means. Yet well do I remember one 
occasion on which, about to embark on one of our bi-weekly 
evening rambles, they perceived a harmless servant belong- 
ing to the neighbouring house engaged in brushing a bear- 
skin at such a distance off that it was impossible to make 
out his features, or even to guess his age. However, my 
flock stubbornly refused to be shepherded over the dividing 
wall until I had driven away the intruder. 

Provisions to ensure the strictest purdah were made at 
the College’s winter headquarters on the plains, where a 
large, delightful, and artistic, quadrangular building had 
been erected after the manner of an old Indian palace, 
with diapered stone screens to shut off the outer world, 
and within the quadrangle, a terraced garden laid out in 
the style of a Mogul one and in imitation of Shalimar or 
the Taj at Agra, with a sunk, paved waterway and fountains 
at intervals, surmounted in the centre by a large octagonal 
and tiered platform. Into this sanctum no man might ever 
venture. The gardeners and such male servants as must 
perforce be utilized for the conduct of life were only per- 
mitted to do their work between the hours of daybreak 
and 7 a.m., and later in the day during the long, lazy Indian 
afternoon, when the girls were enjoying the noonday siesta, 
A clamorous bell tolled out the periods, and its note was 
a command which none thought of transgressing, the Rule 
of our secluded Order. At the stated hours, out they 
would troop, and what a charming picture they made in 
their gay colours, spotlessly clean and well-kept, sari and 
suthan,* dopatta t and kurta,{ little slippers embroidered 


* Suthan = the wide, draped trousers much worn in the Punjab, and 
generally made of white, washing material, except on feast days, when they 
may be of shot Lahore silk or some other rich fabric. 

{+ Dopatta = the long, wide scarf worn round the shoulders and to cover 
the head. Nothing will induce the girls to part for an instant with this portion 
of their attire. Even when engaged in taking violent exercise, Girl Guide 
work or a tennis tournament, when its long ends are a great encumbrance, 
it will never be discarded, but tied round the waist, or otherwise accommodated 
about the person as inconveniently as possible. 

t Kurta = the long loose shirt, which generally reaches alinost to the 
knees. This may be made of any thinnish material, but the white washing 
ones for daily use will often be attractively embroidered round the hem, or 
lace-edged. 
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and tinselled, all varieties of shades and compositions, 
blending together under the brilliant Indian sun and in 
the old-time setting, as it were a vision of some dream world 
from the Arabian Nights, tinkling bangle and faint whiff 
of Eastern perfume. My room gave on to the opposite 
side of the quadrangle to that in which the girls had their 
dormitories and dining-rooms, Hindus and Muhammadans 
strictly separated, with staff, kitchen, and all arrangements 
complete for each. 

Many a time as the shadows lengthened, and the 
burning midday gave place to evening cool, I used to 
watch them playing on the green sward, running hither 
and thither, picking flowers, laughing, their little feet flying 
over the grass, slim, graceful figures chasing each other 
joyously down the terraced ways. Sometimes the elder 
ones would sit circumspectly on the octagonal platform, 
diligently sewing (many of them were extremely clever 
with their hands and learnt to be beautiful needlewomen, 
not a few were really artistic), or reading, while others 
talked, using their hands to make those quick, curious, 
expressive gestures of the East. And I would watch, 
fascinated, transported back in thought to the court of 
the great Moguls, the glory of Akbar, the deserted Fatehpur 
Sikri, Agra’s Jasmine Tower, Kashmir’s Shalimar peopled 
again as here; the enthralling, magical, mysterious Harim 
Kast, its childish laughter, quick affections and light depths 
of surface water gently ruffled, shut away from the darker, 
heavier billows of the surging world. 

Certain of them were day girls, and at nine o’clock a curious 
array of vehicles would collect outside the twenty-foot wall 
which jealously encircled the whole building, and presently 
mysterious figures swathed in long burkas would glide in 
through the half-open door. I never got over the feeling 
of mystery in connection with these, nor the surprise at 
finding one of the well-known faces of my little friends 
peeping out at me from below the burka’s ample folds, 
relegated for the time being into one of those shrouded 
Eastern mysteries. 

When the summer heat threatened to become over- 
powering, part of the school moved up for three months to 
one of the nearest hill-stations, sent up there in small 
detachments with one of us in charge of each. Perhaps not 
until then had I entirely realized the full burden of my 
onerous duties. The little procession of veiled figures, 
many of whom I found it difficult to identify, all of them 
so entirely helpless, each one to be shepherded to tonga, 
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waiting-room and train, each one unable to stir a foot alone, 
do a hand’s turn to help with luggage, porters, food or 
tickets—helpless in the big life of rush and activity, though 
so alert and capable within the sheltered routine of the 
only world they knew or understood. Which calls to mind 
a humorous incident in connection with the summer 
departure of one of the detachments to the hills. By 
** school,’ readers at home would doubtless understand an 
institution with the usual ordered system and curriculum, 
rules as to joining and leaving, fixed fees and charges. Not 
so here. Until the new child, be it boy or girl, actually 
reaches Queen’s College, it is impossible to count the very 
least on the certainty of its pending arrival. Despite 
lengthy (oh, how lengthy !) correspondence on the subject 
of the new girl (or boy), recommendations amounting almost 
to orders on the part of the district officer, political adviser, 
or whoever be in authority in that particular place—who 
can foresee whether the mother’s heart will not fail her at 
the crucial moment of parting, or the relations (often all 
paramount) at the eleventh hour decide against education ? 

On this occasion, in the midst of a hectic last week of 
term, filled with examinations and reports plus packing 
up for the Easter holidays and thereafter the hills, who 
should arrive but a begum, widow of a frontier prince, and 
with her, her two daughters aged nine and eleven. The 
Deputy Commissioner (for they are Court of Law charges) 


had long since persuaded the said begum, so he believed, . 


to send them both to Queen’s College. In fact they were 
‘entered ’’ as future boarders, in so far as such a definite 
proceeding is possible in the undecided East. So, five 
days before the holidays and a fortnight before the summer 
exodus, behold our begum, uninvited and unexpected, 
descending upon us en famille. During that most busy of 
weeks, almost hourly did she seek and obtain interviews 
from the long-suffering Principal. Morning after morning 
would she inspect the efficiency of the purdah arrangements, 
day after day procrastinate over her decision as to whether 
or not the daughters should remain. Comes the actual 
day of departure, the matter is still an open question. The 
younger is probably to become a pupil, but both? “I 
with my relations’ (needless to say she had little less than 
a retinue with her) ‘“‘ will come with you to the station, 
and decide when the train goes, whether or not my daughters 
shall remain.”” And she was true to her word. On the 
platform our good begum pip decide, and bravely in the 
affirmative, after recapitulating for the hundredth time 
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the story of the reproaches and anger that would await her 
at the hands of mother, sisters and aunts, when she returned 
childless (her two small sons had been boarders for over a 
year at the Boys’ Kindergarten). The guard’s whistle has 
sounded, the small charges are all inside the carriages except 
our two little frontier daughters who are being enveloped 
by fond relations, while the English teacher is waiting to 
see them in and the door securely fastened. The younger 
jumps in, overjoyed at her good fortune, for both of them are 
thrilled at the thought of school. The train is starting, 
and now the elder is also on the step, her uncle’s hand still 
in hers. She tries to jump into the carriage, but cannot, 
because he is pulling her backwards, and down the platform 
he runs, faster and faster as the train gets up speed, the good 
begum with the rest of her retinue following with invocations 
as best they may behind. Literally a tussle ensues, and 
almost as the platform ceases to be, the uncle prevails, 
and the poor child is dragged down beside him, mercifully 
safe and sound. Thus, it was decided; yet report has it 
little Mummerissa may yet come—in fact, she is again 
“expected ” next term! 

With regard to fees, it is impossible to describe the 
difficulty experienced in extracting moneys due to the 
College from many of the parents, particularly so, it may 
be added, in the case of those who have an abundance of 
this world’s goods. In several instances children have 
actually been kept at the Government’s expense for years, 
without any contribution from their own people towards 
their education or maintenance. That this should be the 
case is all the more discreditable in view of the fact that, 
though a public school of the highest order, the fees charged 
are small and out of all proportion to the quality of the estab- 
lishment and the high standard of the education provided. 
How often is one not tempted to draw a comparison with 
the position in England, where, instead of actually sub- 
sidizing schools for the upper classes, heavy taxation renders 
it almost impossible for children of the old stock to be sent 
to public schools at all. 

Nor did we lack keen Swarajists amongst our number, 
who, though fanatical well-wishers of Gandhi and his tenets 
and strong Non-co-operators, did not suffer, apparently, 
from scruples of conscience to prevent them from seizing 
every possible advantage offered by education in a Govern- 
ment school, absorbing with avidity any benefit of education 
or economy at the expense of that Government which they 
decry and frustrate at every turn. 
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Another typical and amusing irregularity. Term ends 
on Saturday, next term begins on the following Monday 
week, after ten days’ holiday. The dates and days of the 
week have been clearly tabulated at the end of the Report 


issued to each parent. I am left to hold the fort in solitary | 


glory, and after the Easter holidays to bring up a second 
detachment to the hills. The staff has already warned me 
that I must be prepared to receive and cater for stray boys 
and girls at least two or three days before the holidays are 
due to end, and make preparations for Hindu, Muhammadan, 
or Sikh, as the case might be. And when I, knowing that 
the dates have been fixed long since and notice given, 
ask “‘Why?” comes the answer: ‘They always do, 
You see, many of them know nothing of time-tables, or 
how long it will take them to reach here, so they just go 
and sit in the station until a train comes; maybe for about 
twenty-four hours they will wait quite contentedly in the 
station waiting-room.” But here it did not end. Purdah 
Queen’s College was temporarily purdah no more, for my 
husband came up from the Central Indian heat to spend 
the ten free days with me. He had scarcely arrived, when 
that very evening who should be announced but one of the 
girls, with box and all, ready for the next term. Being one 
of the timid little ones that stood in terror of my husband’s 
Airedale, “‘ Vanity,’ nothing would convince her of the dog’s 
complete innocence and innate kindliness, so my first 
intimation of Gulwant’s untimely advent was a leap from 
Vanity and a vanishing scarf behind one of the big pillars 
of the verandah. 

Which introduces Vanity, a potent factor for mirth, 
affection and dread during my second summer at the college. 
I came to them first as an unmarried ‘ Miss Sahibah Ji,” 
without a dog; having started my temporary career as a 
** Miss Sahi’ Ji,”’ ‘‘ Miss Sahi’ Ji”’ shall I remain till the end 
of time. No mere subsequent marriage can change my 
estate in their eyes, with only a mysterious, unknown myth 
of a husband away in the cruel heat of Central India, never 
seen, of course, and apparently (to them) temporarily sus- 
pended. Nay, permanently, they appear to imagine, for 
cries of incredulous regret invariably greet any announce- 
ment of mine referring to my final departure at the close 
of the term. On reviewing the events of last summer, I 
feel that any small educational contribution one may have 
been able to make towards “character building” was 
largely due to Vanity’s presence, her relationship to me, 
and her obvious qualities. Unclean for the Muhammadans, 
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and more or less so for the Hindus, without realizing it, 
she developed a latent and quite unsuspected tolerance and 
affection for animals in several of the less attractive and 
rather “ bully > members of our family. 

Shirin, aged eight, rosy-cheeked and fair, one of the 
sweetest children there, was a younger daughter in a very 
old Muhammadan family of Persian extraction. But a Shya, 
and Vanity was beyond the pale. 

“You are so nice, Miss Sahi’ Ji, why do you have that 
nasty Vanity ? She is a dog and unclean. Now she has 
touched me, I am defiled, I cannot say my prayers.” 

** Well, Shirin, may you never in all your life to come 
meet any living creature more unclean than loyal, faithful 
Vanity.” 

Of humorous incidents in connection with my Vanity there 
were many. At the outset I must admit that amidst the 
strong pro-Indian atmosphere of the college she alone re- 
mained uninfluenced. Her views on the subject were definite, 
defined, and perfectly consistent. What prate of equality or 
spurious similarity ! The Aryan brotheris all very well in his 
proper place ; he makes an excellent servant (particularly the 
cook !), as a subordinate he has undeniable and first-rate 
qualities. But as an equal, the friend of my mistress, 
actually imagining her own private rooms are field for 
mutual recreation and conversation, her domain, be it garden 
or house, open for unsolicited intrusion—that is unheard of, 
preposterous ; no hidings will convince, no protestations on 
her part, undermine my instinct of racial prejudice. And 
on these lines did Vanity rule her conduct; nor was I ever 
in courtesy able to explain to the personnel (particularly 
the Indian teachers—Vanity became quite fond of the 
children, rightly placing childhood en masse in a category 
of its own) that this was not her usual behaviour, that I 
had never before known her to be so fierce or uncompromis- 
ing, and that the fact simply was, that she resented so much 
intimacy and proximity on the part of what she considered 
an alien race. So, her reputation for ferocity remained, 
though mercifully her bark was worse than her bite, and 
except for one single occasion when she tore a hole in the 
garment of her particular enemy, the Bhisti, she never 
forgot her manners to the degree of disgracing me. Be it 
understood, she is a good-sized dog, and so not addicted 
to foolish tricks. Her only one—connected with her train- 
ing as a sport’s dog—was “‘slipper fetch,’ and over this 
she showed a considerable amount of discrimination. By 
slipper’ she knew that foot-gear devoid of a heel was 
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implied, and both my husband’s and my own shoes or boots 
were perfectly safe in her keeping. Before the evening meal 
at Queen’s College the great bell sounded the hour for prayers, 
and Hindu and Muhammadan who had been playing 
together in the garden, swiftly fell into different groups, 
each of them trooping into their respective dining-rooms to 
perform their several acts of worship. Now, as ‘“ Bad- 
shahlog”’ (the people of kings), the children did not walk 
shoeless all day as must Indian retainers when they enter 
our houses; but for prayers, a long line of little flat-soled 
slippers could daily be seen against the wall of the verandah. 
Imagination will have forestalled, and the tale need scarce 
be finished. Of the chaos and abduction that ensued, 
of Vanity’s plethora of “‘ fetching,” and of the consternation 
that prevailed when, prayers ended, the little troop filed 
out, to find that at least thirty out of the fifty were no 
longer pairs, their fellows strewn at glorious random all 
over the big lawn. 

One more scene in the same connection, when Vanity 
assumed the part of my saviour. The whole school is, of 
course, Anglo-Vernacular, and to acquire a good knowledge 
of English, an important item in the curriculum. It was 
amusing, often, to hear them talking it: the elder ones, 
who had been at it for more than half their lives, were 
fluent, of course, almost bi-lingual, though they never lost 
the clipped, chi-chi accent. Some of them acquired one 
or other slang expression which was introduced ad nauseam. 
Bibi Jan’s “‘ For goodness’ gracious sake,” Sita Bai’s “‘ It’s 
all very well,’’ Terah’s endless chorus of “‘I want to see 
Charan ”’ (her brother over in the kindergarten), which 
had a habit of piping up quite unexpectedly at the most 
unsuitable moments—very full of fraternal affection it 
would seem, but we had our suspicions that she “ only does 
it to annoy because she knows it teases.” 

English was the chief subject allotted to my inexperience, 
and on first arriving at the college, my consternation was 
extreme on finding that thrice weekly ‘“‘ Morality”? had 
been included in my time-table. On my initial morning, 
tremulously I embarked upon a book of “ good”? stories, 
sentimental beyond ordinary, which the Principal had 
thoughtfully pressed into my hand as being entirely un- 
denominational and non-committal religiously, an extremely 
important desideratum in this milieu, representative of such 
mixed creeds, where proselytism was naturally anathema, and 
where our chief mission (to my mind, at any rate) is to pass 
on our British standards of playing the game, uprightness, 
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courage, and public spirit. The story was called “‘ The Angel 
and the Child,” and, transposing it into easier English, I 
meandered with it through lugubrious infernoes, gilded 
paradises, and emotional scenes of life, love, and death. 
Vanity, ever my faithful shadow, lay at my feet, facing 
the class—and watched. Yes, spangled sari and fringed 
chuni; * never had she seen the like, swaying fantastically 
to and fro, to and fro. Since her arrival two days ago 
she had had the time of her life, chasing them like rabbits 
along corridor and verandah, round pillar and fountain— 
never had been such sport. 

““* Dear Angel,’ I read, ‘far have I wandered through 
many climes; often the road was hard and cruel, stones 
have cut my feet. Many did I meet in my journeyings ; 
some of them passed me by, not a few smote me unkindly 
on the cheek; yet never have I found the Kingdom nor 
the Golden Crown which once you promised me.’ 

*“** Ah, foolish child,’ said the Angel. ‘The Crown is on 
your head. This is your Kingdom ; enter, and We 

Patience exhausted, with one wild leap Vanity had 
hurled herself upon a shining golden tassel, dragging it and 
its wearer in pandemonium on to the floor in the midst of 
helpless, hopeless merriment and the sound of the bell 
which ended my morality lesson. ‘‘ Vanity of Vanities, 
saith the Preacher”; but I had no time or need to point 
the moral. 

The college servants were full of interest, particularly 
Kheirnisha, a Pathan from a remote village one day’s 
journey from Peshawar. Great difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining a Muhammadan woman sufficiently well-bred 
to wait upon the Queen’s College girls, because Mussulmans 
of good family invariably keep all their womenfolk in the 
strictest purdah, which could not be observed by a woman 
in service at such an institution. This obstacle had been 
surmounted thus, in a picturesque if an unusual manner. 
The jail, a leveller of social differences, where caste and 
custom must give way to prison régime—from here she 
came, extracted by means which are not clear. Put in 
there for manslaughter, we do not ask for more detail than 
necessary. Suffice it that she makes an excellent servant, 
and on ordinary occasions a most friendly one. A huge, 
deep-chested, powerfully built Pathan woman, squint- 
eyed, big-mouthed, with irregular teeth, and one which 
protruded over her lips, she looked capable of any violence 
when her fiery temper was aroused; indeed, rumour has 

* Chuni = narrow scarf worn round head and shoulders. 
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it that the other mais * stood in deadly awe of her brawny 
arm, which she was very prone to use on the slightest pro- 
vocation. 

Of a very different type was Kaeseri, a Pahari woman, 
extraordinarily sweet-looking, delicate and refined, fair- 
skinned, brown-haired, with a slim, graceful figure. Ganga 
Dasi, too, also from the hills, with a round, rosy, jolly face 
like a ripe apple, the buxom, country lass all over, who 
went about her work laughing; I do not believe I ever 
saw her with anything but a smile on her lips. Often at 
picnics she would sing us one after another of the hill songs, 
Curiously akin, one melody to the other, always in the minor 
key, monotonous, like all music of the East, yet with a 
rhythm haunting and insistent, elusively difficult to repro- 
duce, and a charm all their own. 

While speaking of songs, never shall I forget the passion 
which the girls, big and small, and most of the boys too, 
showed for certain old nursery rhymes which I used to sing 
to them, supplemented by dramatic action in voice and 
gesture. The dernier cri was: “Il y avait une bergére,” 
with its chorus of “ Et ron ron ron petit pat-a-pon.” Their 
passion for it amounted almost to an obsession. Others were: 
*“Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” and “Polly, 
put the kettle on.” But the little French song more than 
held its own; in fact, it actually inspired several of them 
with a genuine desire to acquire the French language, 
which materialized into desultory conversation in elementary 
French during the few moments when I had time and 
strength to spare for mere extras. 

They certainly had great appreciation for anything the 
least vivacious or dramatic; this, I am sure, because, 
au fond, almost every Indian is a born actor. How often, I 
wonder, does it occur to the peaceful Englishwoman in 
cantonments that her every act and intonation are, ten 
to one, “taken off’? most amusingly by her domestics ? 
One hot Sunday afternoon, when the English staff (there 
were four of us in all) were evidently supposed to be resting, 
I remember being immensely tickled, coming upon them 
unawares, to find the Hindu bearer’s family of three dili- 
gently practising in treble and falsetto the voice in which I 
always call Vanity when trying to make it carry as far as 
possible. It was an extremely good imitation, and they 
ceased in abrupt confusion at sight of me, only to go off 
into hilarious merriment directly they perceived that their 
victim also had seen the joke. 

* = Female servant. 
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Just before my departure, the boys, under the direction 
of their Indian master, got up one of the most interesting 
theatrical productions in Urdu it has been my good fortune 
to see. Its chief attraction lay in the fact that it was one 
of those quite untouched old Indian dramas which still 
live on into this twentieth century, with their charm and 
their crudity unspoiled and unaltered. The whole performance 
was a ‘‘ surprise,” and much credit was due to Master Ji, who 
showed great resource and imagination. Its most bewilder- 
ing aspect was the sanguinary nature of the plot. Except 
the two central characters, every single one of the personnel 
(numbering ten in all) came to a violent end. Nerves were 
on the gui vive throughout every scene, for the room echoed 
to the crack of pistols, heated altercation of angry voices, 
and the thud of falling bodies. Its setting was charming : 
a rich medley of coloured saris and Eastern draperies, and 
for prologue, in accordance with India’s immemorial custom, 
we see all the little actors kneeling in a row facing the 
audience, hands palm to palm, and eyes upraised in an 
attitude of invocation. As the curtain is drawn aside, they 
chant a queer, quavering hymn, the central figure in solo 
response alternating with the rest in unison. Thence, after 
securing the divine blessing, to bloody deeds and foul 
murder. 

This theatrical performance was produced by the Boy 
Scouts, and kept strictly secret from other less honourable 
members of the community. I cannot therefore pass on 
without reference to Master Ji’s laudable and untiring 
enthusiasm in promoting the Boy Scout movement, which 
was strongly represented in the kindergarten. As our 
scoutmaster, he was its life and soul, and it was the ambition 
of nearly all the boys to become scouts. On one of 
our evening walks, I remember asking a particularly 
sturdy, vigorous boy why he was not a scout. He replied: 
“ Because Master Ji says I am not good enough—yet. But 
Iam trying hard to be good.” So, good luck to little Asaf 
in his moral strivings. I am sure he will soon succeed! 
On another occasion, the same boy, Asaf, confided to me 
that he would not lend his newly acquired Meccano outfit 
to any of the boys who were not scouts, “ because they are 
such bad boys, they break everything and snatch it all 
away from me. But the Boy Scouts are quite different,” 
he added triumphantly. Which trivial anecdotes may serve 
as a small tribute to the great movement. It flourishes 
also amongst the Queen’s College girls, whose minds, at 
the moment, are much exercised over devising a suitable 
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uniform for its members. Fortunately, the Principal’s sane 
and conciliatory judgment has come to the rescue, for it is 
impossible to believe that the movement’s well-wishers 
would insist on alienating a number of delightful purdah 
girls who, enthusiastic guides in spirit, would find an 
enforced adoption of the regulation Girl Guide uniform 
an irreconcilable barrier. 

In striking contrast to the boys’ melodrama was a 
pretty, imaginative fairy play in English, entirely original, 
which was got up within one week by the “ Middle” girls, 
not, therefore, the most advanced, or those with the greatest 
grasp of our tongue. Written by one of the girls quite 
unaided (aged fifteen, a Raja’s sister), it interested me more 
than the extremely good and finished productions which 
are produced regularly once a year, ably stage-managed 
and organized by one of the English staff. This actual 
little piece was full of finer feeling, and a spirit of fair play, 
with a decided touch of the poetic, curiously like what, I 
imagine, a sensitive girl in one of our schools at home might 
conceive. We see the Queen of the Fairies, sweet, unselfish, 
motherly, and her unruly family, who through thoughtless- 
ness brought great distress on us poor mortals. Conscience 
and the Heavenly Physician intervene as punisher and 
healer, with not a little of the spirit of an old medieval 
Morality. Finally, through repentance and retribution, to 
attain redemption and “go on to a better place.” (I 
quote verbatim.) 

At the end of the summer term, the “ High” form 
dramatized and acted ‘“ The Cabuliwallah,” an attractive 
story of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s which I had been studying 
with them for their Matriculation examination during the 
course of our English lessons. It is full of dramatic possi- 
bilities, and makes a most excellent play for an Indian 
caste. Mini’s father, as the central character, was acted 
with real depth and feeling by one of the most intelligent 
girls in the school. A touch of realism was introduced in 
the last act by a dholki (small drum or tom-tom), which 
I was enabled to procure, thanks to the services of Kaeseri, 
in order to reproduce marriage festivities behind the scenes. 
The joy it caused our little circle was indescribable. The 
house echoed and re-echoed to its rhythmic bang, the twang 
of clashing metal, and monotonous nasal song to which it 
thumped out an accompaniment. On the day following 
the performance I was carried over triumphantly to take 
part in a “nautch,” and spent one of the most enter- 
taining evenings imaginable, seated cross-legged on the 
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floor, surrounded by a flock of brightly dressed, enthusiastic 
Indian girls. They were dignified, modern school-girls no 
longer, pro tem., but once more Easterns of the East, clapping 
and singing and swaying, with parted lips and white teeth 
gleaming. I, of course, was compulsorily initiated into 
the mysteries of the dholki, and duly took my part in the 
fatigue of its banging—for tiring it is, indeed; never shall 
I forget how hands and arms ached to keep up the incessant 
thump, whose rhythm must not be lost for one instant. 
Curiously enough, no less than two of our number turned 
out to be expert nautch girls. As this is actually a pro- 
fession which is not practised by respectable families, it 
can only have been acquired by observation. One of 
our performers was a small, plump little Sikh of not more 
than eight, with beautifully shaped limbs, and a round, 
naughty little face, and I cannot easily describe what an 
attractive picture she made, turning and poising, her tiny 
hands and feet working and waving after the curious manner 
of Eastern dancers, her fair, laughing, fat face thrown back, 
big, dark eyes gazing into space, singing a love-song of her 
people in a high-pitched nasal voice, stepping and twirling 
in complete abandon. All round her was a circle of 
spotlessly clean, beautifully dressed girls, many of them 
fair-skinned and regular featured, good-looking as are only 
the well-bred in India—the whole making a scene not to 
be forgotten. 

The “ High” or Matriculation class was an interesting 
one to teach, numbering, as it did, the intelligent and most 
advanced minds in the school. One of them was a particu- 
larly interesting girl, clever, original, and thoughtful, with 
a sweet nature, a gentle, unostentatious manner, and a 
brain which would easily hold its own amongst intelligent 
contemporaries in any good English school. Literature 
and composition lessons would constantly open up wider 
fields of research and newly awakened interests, and at times 
we would traverse much ground and start off on many new 
channels of thought not exactly catered for in the time-table. 
One of these, I remember, fetched us up over the question 
of education, and the doubtful benefit it might prove if 
meted out wholesale and indiscriminately. I use the 
adjective doubtful, because it was Hyat Nur’s own, and 
the interest, if such there be, lies in the source from which the 
following opinions emanated. The education of the masses 
has often been decried as unsound; even nowadays there 
are a few brave souls who still dare uphold so reactionary 
a theory. But when a clever representative of India’s 
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young intelligentsia asks: “Do you not think it is very 
unsound to maintain that education means progress ?” 
the question takes on a new interest, originating where it 
did. For that was what Hyat Nur did ask—following it 
up by a lucid exposition of what must be the logical con- 
clusion of a system of indiscriminate education in India, 
How reasonable and sane were her conclusions, too. ‘* There 
must be men and women to work in the fields and serve, 
what do they want with reading and letters? Give them 
education, and what is the result? A huge, unmanageable 
class of useless babus who have passed examinations like 
parrots and are perfectly brainless at the end, and for 
99 per cent. of whom there is no work—so, thinking them- 
selves above the manual labour which is their rightful 
station in life, they become a curse to their country as 
agitators and malcontents.”” She went on to advocate the 
education of the upper classes only, to the exclusion of the 
others, as the one sound method at present. ‘“‘ Let those 
who are born to rule, learn how to rule,” she said. ‘‘ India 
is not nearly ready yet for universal education.” 

There were a large percentage of educated Indian teachers 
on the staff—Vanity’s aversion as aforesaid, because her 
mistress had a habit of inviting them into forbidden ground, 
My recollections of the school would be incomplete did 
they not include the following little comedy, which I shall 
call ‘“‘ The Prospective Mr. Khan.” But before embarking 
upon it verbatim as it is noted in my diary, in order that 
the full humour of the situation may be appreciated, I must 
perforce disclose the fact that my husband is in the Indian 
cavalry, a keen horseman and sportsman. By way of 
explanation, amongst the Indian teachers at Queen’s 
College, there are a certain number of Indian Christians. 
The Miss Khan of this story was one of these, hence the 
comparative freedom she enjoyed with reference to oppor- 
tunities of meeting the other sex and marrying by choice, 
not arrangement. 


Scenge.—An annexe to the girls’ boarding-house in 
the hills’ My room. A hesitating knock on the door, 
immediately followed by violent barking on Vanity’s part. 

Timorous Voice. ‘“‘Is Vanity chained, Mrs. C0. ?” 

Self. ‘‘ No, but I am holding her, she won’t hurt you.” 

Enter Miss Khan, very hesitatingly, her eyes glued on 
Vanity ; she advances towards me, making a wide circle in 
order to avoid the dog. 

Miss Khan. “ Dear Vanity, good dog” (ingratiating 
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TYichuckles, etc.; I mention this, as it was the inevitable 


prologue to any intrusion by the Indian staff on my 
premises). 

Miss Khan (very empressée). ‘‘May I intercede for 
"jyour advice, Mrs. C. ?”’ (slightly babu tongue). 

Self (busy correcting exercise books and, feeling the 
occasion promised to be weighty, bored at the interruption). 
“Yes, certainly.” 

Miss Khan. “I want to make a night-cap, and thought 
you would be sure to know how to do it.” 

Self (seeing light, so cheerfully). ‘‘ Oh yes, of course. 
You mean a boudoir cap, crépe de Chine and lace, or silk ? 
I have two different patterns here.” 

Miss Khan (flurried). ‘‘Oh no, Mrs. C.” (one’s name 
always ad nauseam). ‘“‘I mean a knitted woollen night-cap.” 

Self (very astonished, but trying to appear to think the 
situation normal). ‘‘ A knitted one ?”’ 

Miss Khan. ‘‘ Yes—er—for a MAN.” (Conciliatory) “I 
knew, Mrs. C., you were the right person to consult, as you 
are sure to have experience about it, now you are married.” 

Self (with hilarious visions of my husband reposing in 
bed, adorned with a pink ?—blue ?—knitted woollen night- 
cap, but feeling that tact was called for). ‘‘ Oh yes, of course. 
I suppose you mean to keep him warm ?” 

Miss Khan (delighted). ‘* Yes, yes—and I thought you 
would be able to tell me what colours men prefer.” 

Self (assuming great wisdom). ‘‘ Yes; don’t you think 
it depends rather on their age? What kind of age is he?” 
(Then feeling that extreme tact was called for) ‘“ Your 
father, for instance, or your brother, perhaps ?”’ 

Miss Khan (like a drowning man at a rope). “Oh 
yes, My BROTHER, Mrs. C.!” 

Self (treating the matter as if accustomed to deal daily 
in woollen, knitted night-caps for men). ‘‘ Don’t you think, 
then, that he would prefer blue, purple, or orange? My 
husband likes blue best, and pink is rather a feminine 
colour.”” Thence to valuable technical advice, not omitting 
an object lesson on the best way to produce that indispensable 
adornment, the cut woollen tassel or topknot, which, you 
will remember, always crowned the head of our classic 
Caldicot man, “all shaven and shorn, who was waked by 
the cock that crowed in the morn.”’ 

G DD. G. 


THE LOCARNO GAMBLE 


THE Treaties of Locarno have been taken on faith by a 
wearied and indulgent public, and honours are being con- 
ferred on the principal negotiators. Few realize in what 
a gamble the country is involved; the idea that we are 
not obliged to intervene under the Pact unless we think 
fit being a complete delusion. 

By Article 1 of the Pact, the contracting parties “ col- 
lectively and severally guarantee,” in manner provided in 
the Articles, the inviolability of the frontiers between 
Germany and Belgium, and between Germany and France, 
and the observance of the stipulations of the Versailles 
Treaty concerning the demilitarized zone. This clause is a 
general overriding provision, imposing an absolute obli- 
gation on each of the contracting parties. The subsequent 
Articles specify (in part) the mode in which the under- 
taking is to be given effect to, but leave the general guarantee 
unimpaired. 

By Article 2, Germany and Belgium and Germany and 
France agree not to attack each other, and by Article 4 (1), 
if a party alleges that Article 2 is being violated, or that 
there is a breach of the stipulations concerning the demili- 
tarized zone, the question is to be brought before the 
Council of the League of Nations, which (Subsec. (2)), on 
being satisfied that such violation or breach has been com: 
mitted, is to notify its finding to the Powers signing the 
Pact, “‘ who severally agree that they will each of them come 
immediately to the assistance of the Power against whom the 
act complained of is directed.” We should thus be bound 
to act in accordance with the findings of the Council, and 
there is no provision that the Council in its decision must 
be unanimous. Suppose conflict to arise between Germany 
and Poland, and that France, under her treaty obligations, 
had to come to Poland’s assistance, involving France in 4 
breach of the provisions of the Pact, we might be called 
upon under the terms of the Pact to attack France; in 
this way, we should be serving the ends of the war party in 
Germany and promoting our own ultimate undoing. 
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By Article 4 (3), in the event of a “ flagrant breach” 
by a contracting party, each of the other parties undertakes 
immediately to come to the help of the party against whom 
the breach is directed as soon as such Power has satisfied 
itself that the violation constitutes an ‘‘ unprovoked act of 
aggression ’’ and that immediate action is necessary. But 
“Nevertheless the Council of the League will be seized of the 
question,” and the contracting parties undertake to act in 
accordance with its recommendations, provided that they 
are concurred in by all members other than those engaged 
in hostilities. Under this clause, if Germany violated the 
demilitarized zone and threatened France, we might agree 
with France’s view that the breach was “ flagrant”? and 
that immediate action was necessary. In such case we 
should be bound to come immediately to France’s aid. 
But the League Council—some of whose members are in 
South America—would, in course of time, inquire into the 
matter and eventually issue a finding, in which, being 
combatants, we should have no voice. The finding might 
be in Germany’s favour; in which case we should be under 
an obligation to change sides in the conflict. 

Article 9 of the Pact contains the very serious pro- 
vision that the Treaty is to ‘‘dmpose no obligations upon 
any of the British dominions, or upon India, unless the 
Government of such dominion, or of India, signifies tts 
acceptance thereof.’ The dominions and India had no 
hesitation in rejecting the Protocol—for which the Pact is a 
substitute—and it is unlikely that all, if any, of the domin- 
ions and India will accept the obligations of the Pact. 
Assuming that we became, unwillingly, involved in war in 
pursuance of our undertakings, the Power with whom we 
were engaged would regard itself as entitled to strike at the 
British Empire in any quarter found convenient, notwith- 
standing that the Government of the particular province 
attacked may have expressly declined to accept the terms 
of the Pact. If this (not improbable) event should happen, 
could any scheme more calculated to result in the break-up 


of the British Empire be conceived ? 
E. P. Hewitt 


LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE (1780-1815) 


So far as I know there is only one book in existence that 
gives a first-hand picture of University life in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This is in the 
form, and the very best form too for the purpose, of personal 
reminiscences, and covers fifty years of Cambridge life 
(1780-1830), by Henry Gunning, Fellow of Christ’s and 
Esquire Bedel to the University. It is by way of being, 
I believe, a “‘ classic’? at Cambridge, one of those classics 
that posterity never reads. But a rare gossip in the best 
sense of the word is Gunning. There is no attempt at 
literary effect. But the reader, curious about those dark 
days, does not want that. He wants facts and everyday 
doings and current stories and character sketches. And 
he gets all these told in a straightforward manner by a 
most typical member, both of the county and University 
of Cambridge. For the author was scholar, sportsman, 
tutor, farmer of college lands, University official, obviously 
good fellow and acquainted with everybody worth knowing 
in Cambridge for half a century. His book was published 
about seventy years ago. It is possibly still known to a 
few college dons. Occasionally it is alluded to by some 
writer in the higher Press as a forgotten classic. What 
led me to it was some MS. recollections of Cambridge by 
a forbear of my own who was at Christ’s with Gunning 
and knew him well. Between the two there is not much 
left to the imagination except to exercise it upon the 
difference between the “ then ” and now. 

To begin with, the total number of undergraduates in 
residence for some decades before Waterloo was about 
six hundred, a fifth of the present figures. Half of these 
were at Trinity and St. John’s, then real rivals. The 
social gap that opened so wide between these powerful 
colleges in after years was then nothing like so marked. 
For if Trinity got the pick of the higher aristocracy that 
favoured Cambridge, numbers of well-known families still 
adhered traditionally to its rival. One has to picture the 
other fifteen colleges with an average of about twenty 
undergraduates apiece; some with a dozen only, others 
with thirty. But everyone seemed perfectly satisfied. 
There is no suggestion from either of these old friends and 
witnesses, writing independently and from rather different 
angles, that there is anything numerically amiss. After 
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all, why should there be? College lands were sound. 
Rents were secure and generally high. Fellows and scholars 
were sure of their incomes and snug quarters. Few travelled 
beyond the limits of a ride, and a Fellow’s income would 
usually cover the keep or hire of a horse. Some of the 
college rooms might be unlet, though these were, of course, 
much fewer than now, but what of that? The college 
lecturers got their extra remuneration, but they seldom 
lectured. One or two tutors got pupils’ fees and must 
have been almost the only individuals directly interested 
in keeping the numbers up. Seven or eight freshmen 
came up to Christ’s in this year (1808) writes my relative 
in his MSS., and in giving a line or two to each of them there 
is not the faintest sense of any inadequacy of influx to a 
college that ranked then as ever at least midway in reputa- 
tion. There were no outdoor competitions for which num- 
bers are indispensable. The only sense of college rivalry 
appears to have been in the matter of University prizes, 
the very last thing in these later generations to stir the 
esprit de corps of the average undergraduate! What did 
they do with themselves? the modern Cantab with his 
full and regulated programme of activities and perhaps 
inadequate understanding of other tastes and above all of 
other days, may well ask. Gunning alone has let the light 
in on these times in any wealth of detail in two full volumes, 
long forgotten, as I have said, and out of print. We will 
begin with amusements which probably, as now, took a 
foremost place in college life. 

Shooting and hunting were, through the autumn and 
Lent terms, what boating and football are to-day. Winter 
games were undreamed of, summer games a negligible 
quantity. Shooting game as a popular college amusement 
sounds on the face of it almost absurd to the modern, while 
hunting is now only for the wealthy few. My relative, 
who was of a rather serious turn, a scholar and afterwards 
Fellow of his college, being also a countryman occupied his 
leisure in shooting and occasional hunting as a matter of course. 
I reverse the usual order, as shooting was such an attraction 
at Cambridge as to constitute, according to Gunning, a 
keen sportsman himself, a real curse to the University 
from the number of promising men whose academic careers 
were blighted by giving up so much time to it. But to 
explain this seeming enigma! The great fens had not 
then been anything like drained. They touched the very 
fringe of Cambridge town, even to where Fenner’s ground 
now stands. Thence for miles in various directions the 
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now valuable farming lands were wet and worthless fen, full 
of migratory wild-fowl, with a sprinkling always of hares, 
partridges, and even pheasants. These great wastes were 
virtually unpreserved, and the news of a large arrival of 
snipe on this or that fen caused quite a flutter in the 
colleges. Boys with long poles for leaping the dykes hung 
around the outskirts of the town, ready to hire out their 
services to sportsmen from the University. Hunting again 
was much less expensive than in later years. Horses, 
their keep, and servants’ wages were less, the pace was 
slower, and the price of a competent mount far less. Almost 
everybody, too, in those days was at least used to the 
saddle from childhood, as the horse was the normal means 
of locomotion in the country. We are told that scarlet 
coats were common objects in Cambridge during the winter. 
A picture is drawn of a pack of hounds and a crowd of 
horsemen in pink invading en masse even the sacred courts 
of Christ’s College. There was, of course, no boat racing. 
There were ‘tubs’ for hire on the Cam, and if these were 
used at all in winter there was often a gun in the boat. 
In summer-time boating parties were made up, often with a 
river-side public-house at Batesbite or elsewhere as the 
objective. Fishing was frequently in the programme of 
these mild adventures, not always with the rod, for the 
casting-net was still in vogue. The sport wound up with a 
collation at the inn, washed down after the copious fashion 
of those days. 

There was no cricket, no organized cricket at any rate. 
Gunning doesn’t even allude to it in his seven hundred 
gossipy pages. My diarist, who captained a cricket club 
at his own Suffolk home, makes no mention of it at Cam- 
bridge. Probably there were desultory games with the 
townsfolk on Parker’s Piece. There was plenty of riding 
and driving, and Newmarket had a much greater allure 
for Cantabs in days when almost everyone was in some 
sort of touch with the horse. Duelling, oddly enough, so 
prevalent in the outer world, was almost unknown in the 
University. Only one fatal meeting at any rate marked 
the long reign of George III. This is strange in a young 
society, so frequently under the influence of drink. Town 
and gown rows went forward merrily. A protest was 
raised against lighting the streets, when the time came for 
it, as it enabled these old enemies to spot one another too 
readily. 

Eating and drinking was a serious business, particularly 
the latter. Both in the Combination Room and in under- 
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graduate circles, conviviality reigned. There were dining 
clubs, too, in the University, many of which had special 
and ornate uniforms. Dinner was generally about two 
o’clock, after which the dons and their friends in the 
Combination Room sat over their wine till half-past four, 
when tea was served. Undergraduates who could afford 
it followed suit in their rooms. At seven or eight came 
supper, again often followed by prolonged potations in 
which punch played a leading part. Outdoor recreations 
must have been mostly in the morning, as the lecturers 
did not seem to take their duties very seriously. What 
time the more playful undergraduates did their necessary 
reading, neither of my authorities explain. The really 
studious had, of course, no such difficulties. To be drunk, 
whether don or undergraduate, was nothing. That some 
of the former were alert enough, despite their indulgence, 
and intellectually enterprising, needs no saying. But many 
became hide-bound and utterly lethargic in their self- 
absorbed and self-indulgent seclusion. There was practi- 
cally no ladies’ society in Cambridge. A few only of the 
heads of houses were married, and they were often absentees, 
pursuing agriculture at a college living or leisure as Church 
dignitaries. The Master of Christ’s, who had been Vice- 
Chancellor and was ex-officio bursar, indulged in private 
agricultural operations to such an extent that he mis- 
appropriated £1,300 of the college money, which, failing to 
conceal successfully and after a protracted and tremendous 
scandal, he was dismissed in 1814. To cap the matter he was 
given an important living by his relatives and enjoyed it 
till his death.* Dons and undergraduates do not seem to 
have forgathered at solemn breakfast tables as in later 
days, but at the convivial board. On taking their degree 
it was customary for the new graduates to give the college 
Fellows a dinner, and the dons returned the compliment, 
all getting rather more than merry together ! 

’ The examinations in the Senate House seem strange and 
weird proceedings even to those of us who faced the ordeal 
fifty years ago when Cambridge, as compared with the 
pre-Waterloo period, was in most essentials almost as it is 
to-day. Candidates for the degree having selected or been 
allotted adversaries, held philosophic disputations with one 
another before the examiners. The tyranny of the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, too, held the whole undergraduate body 
in its fearsome grip. Neither brilliant classic nor budding 


* My diarist lent the college £2,000 to supply the deficit and ‘‘ carry on.” 
I learnt this only from the present college authorities. 
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historian could proceed to a degree till he had wasted months 
in an uncongenial struggle with heiroglyphics that mean 
nothing to many a fine scholar. Some such were even 
robbed of their degree by this hateful obstacle.* The 
summer term festivities were of a more gorgeous ceremonial 
but of a much simpler and more local flavour than now. There 
was, of course, no May Week flood of female friends. The 
festivities centred round the conferring of the degrees at 
the end of term. There was a University ball to which 
all the eligible fair of Cambridgeshire were invited by 
special couriers: hall and rectory responding with alacrity 
in family chariots along the still indifferent roads. There 
were concerts, too, with notable musicians from London, 
and sermons by famous preachers for the serious. Pot-fair, 
with its numerous stalls, booths and raffles, held at the same 
date on Midsummer Common was officially recognized as 
part of the entertainment. The entire company, male and 
female, sampled its rather primitive attractions and paraded 
thither via Barnwell in much bravery of attire. Doctors 
of Divinity in their scarlet gowns; young noblemen, fresh 
from their recently acquired, but in those days unearned, 
degrees, all radiant in the purple, green or rose-coloured 
silk gowns which then distinguished them; while County 
Militia and Yeomanry officers in smart uniforms set off the 
gay summer dresses of their lady friends. Such is the 
picture Gunning draws for us. But its serenity, he admits 
regretfully, was apt to be disturbed betimes by rows of 
young collegians, some of them graduates and even Fellows 
or clergymen, who had dined more well than wisely, pushing 
their way with linked arms through these select companies 
with more rudeness than manners. It will seem strange, 
from a modern standpoint, that the Public Schools had 
no particular social significance at the universities. There 
were, of course, very few of national recognition, and those 
few comparatively small in numbers. The great majority of 
the well-to-do classes went to grammar schools or were 
educated privately, partly owing to travel difficulties and 
partly from a dislike to the roughness of the more famous 
foundations. Gunning was consulted by a rather aristo- 
cratic and fastidious parent about the education of his two 
sons. A Public School was suggested, to which the parent 
demurred at once. “No, no,” he replied, ‘I wish them 
to be educated like gentlemen.” This is strange hearing 

* There were large “ brackets ” in the mathematical tripos below the first 


few. Anyone thus included could “challenge the bracket.’”? My diarist did 
so, and in a further test of the group came out first (1812). 
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now, but it was not an uncommon sentiment in those times. 
Many persons of the first position believed in them as the 
world mostly does now though in a regenerate form, but 
quite as many utterly distrusted them. The lesser gentry 
and professional classes were very apt to take the latter 
view. Eton and Westminster had naturally a reputation for 
the scholars they sent up. Many individual head masters, 
too, throughout England, had acquired reputations at 
Cambridge for good teaching. But these are always alluded 
to in a personal sense. It is always Mr. Smith’s school at 
Richmond; Mr. Brown’s school at Bury; Mr. White’s 
school at Uppingham; Dr. Butler’s school at Shrewsbury, 
and so forth. These old foundations seemed to have lived 
for the outer world only by their masters’ reputations. 
It will be readily understood then that the status of this 
or that college could not be much affected by the patronage 
of the Public Schools. King’s absorbed the Eton collegers. 
But then, under the ethics of those days, these lads had 
been despised as “tugs” at school and were of no social 
consequence, and furthermore, being provided for whole- 
sale at college were apt to be intellectually slack. So, at 
least, says the MSS. before me. King’s, in truth, was 
anything but the mirror of fashion. Magdalen, oddly 
enough, later on to be the tolerant resort of the sporting 
and idly gay, was in the days of my diarist given over to 
an abstaining, tea-drinking, proselytizing, and methodistical 
society—an amazing contrast to the other colleges. Outside 
Trinity and St. John’s it is hard to gather how the rest 
ranked. Caius and Jesus were next, a very bad second, in 
numbers at any rate. It may be doubted whether colleges 
bothered their heads much with odious comparisons and 
rivalries ! 

On Sunday mornings, we are told, a whole crowd of 
young clerical graduates or Fellows of colleges might have 
been seen trotting out of Cambridge on horseback in various 
directions. These were curates serving the various country 
parishes whose incumbents were absentees or figureheads. 
Some of them dealt with two or three churches in the day. 
The evening saw them returning tired and hungry to a 
snug supper with one or other of the curates’ clubs inaugu- 
rated for the purpose: The Apostolic, The Tripe, or the 
Neck-or-Nothing (in allusion to the necks of mutton there 
consumed). The night was finished over a bowl of punch. 
It was scarcely more than half a century after this dark 
period that the present writer went to Cambridge. The 
entire atmosphere had changed. The numbers had nearly 
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trebled; the smallest college had fifty undergraduates, 
University life in all the main essentials was what it is 
to-day. It was at any rate the nucleus from which the 
modern Cambridge has developed. Boat-racing and games 
were in full swing. The increased size and increasing 
numbers of Public Schools had subtly but unmistakably 
influenced the respective position of the colleges. They 
were now graded by a new standard for good or ill, mainly 
a social and athletic one, as at present. Trinity, inevitably 
and of course, still overwhelmed the rest both with its 
social and numerical weight, St. John’s having lost all 
claim to even a quasi-rivalry of that kind. But there is 
no need to indicate the vast changes in national development 
which made the Cambridge of the early ’seventies a very 
different place from that of the early eighteen hundreds. 
Yet with all that has happened since, a veritable trans- 
formation some would call it, the change is nothing to that 
which the previous half-century had brought about in the 
general atmosphere of University life. 

The dons of Gunning’s time didn’t recognize any need 
for change of air. Some never left Cambridge at all. Such 
quarters, such dinners, and such wine would have been far 
to seek elsewhere with their modest incomes. The bursar 
of St. Catherine’s was said never to have been farther than 
the Senate House in his whole Cambridge life, save once 
when the Master of Peterhouse persuaded him to walk 
half-way to Trumpington! Perhaps, however, Byron’s coup- 
let on the Cambridge dons was a bit too severe: 


By sluggish Granta’s banks supine they lie ; 
They live unhonoured and unhonoured die. 


A. G. BrapLey 
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His full and proper name is Thomas Romeo Grievous Otter, 
but in everyday life he is known merely as Tom. As we 
have many other Toms, including Tom Peacock senior, 
Young Tom Peacock, Tom the old hunter, and sundry 
Tom kittens, we have to speak of him as Tom Otter when 
there is any chance of confusion. His other names are far 
too grand for everyday use. Romeo was included among 
them because we hope that one day he will play the part 
of the perfect lover to Madam Moses’ Juliet. Grievous 
was added because it was alleged that he had a grieved 
cast of countenance. I never could see it myself, but if 
the look is there, then it is as misleading as the angelic 
expression on a choir-boy’s face, for Tom’s high spirits are 
beyond belief. As for ‘‘ Otter,” well, he is, of course, an 
otter, so that is that ! 

Before going on to tell of Tom’s doings, both good and 
bad, I must pause a moment to speak of Moses, and 
incidentally Aaron. Readers of the National Review will 
remember that Aaron and Moses were two tiny otter cubs— 
both females, despite the names—that I hand-reared, and 
which grew up into the most delightful of pets, so tame and 
confiding that they ran about the premises like dogs or cats; 
but when twelve months old they attracted the attentions 
of a wild otter. This attentive swain visited their sleeping 
quarters at night, and evidently whispered “‘ sweet nothings ”’ 
to them through the hinge of the door, for nearly every 
morning there were his muddy footprints to tell what had 
been going on in the night. So well did he press his suit 
that Aaron eventually eloped with him, running off to join 
him on the Severn, where I hope she may still be flourishing. 
At any rate, she left her sister, almost broken-hearted at 
the desertion (never have I known any creature fret so 
pitiably and inconsolably), to solitary spinsterhood, and has 
never been seen since. Poor Moses got over the desertion 
in time, and turning to me for companionship and a play- 
fellow, became tamer and more affectionate than ever. 
Those who have kept tame otters tell me that they are 
usually uncertain tempered and difficult to handle, but 
Moses does not mind what you do to her nor how you pick 
her up. She is the sweetest-tempered creature imaginable, 
though now nearly three years old. 

After Aaron’s elopement I was much worried at the lonely 
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life to which it condemned Moses, for she would not make 
friends with the dogs, with whom she was never on better 
terms than those of armed neutrality; and as?for cats, she 
merely hunted them up the nearest tree. So I did not know 
what to do, when it occurred to me it might be possible to 
get a dog cub and bring him up as a mate for her. 

An 8.0.8. was sent to a likely keeper, and, by a most 
extraordinary piece of luck, he had two cubs within three 
weeks. What a fluke this was may be gauged by the fact 
that I had been wanting otter cubs for many years before 
I got Aaron and Moses. To get these cubs straight away was 
luck—pure luck. The only bad luck was that by some mishap 
he hurt one of the little things, but fortunately it was the 
female. My people said Providence was looking after them, 
as otherwise I should have had the place overrun with 
otters. At any rate, the poor little thing did not get over 
the injury, but the dog cub never looked back. He was, 
I should guess, about five weeks old, and just able to eat. 
This also was providential, as bottle-rearing young animals 
is a most difficult task—never shall I forget what a worry 
Aaron and Moses were ! 

Tom, as he was immediately named, could munch a small 
troutlet in most vigorous fashion, and would also eat rabbit 
meat, so the feeding problem was comparatively simple; 
and as his one idea, at this early stage, was to cuddle down 
into a cosy nest and go to sleep, he was not much trouble. 
Though not much trouble as regards feeding, he was very 
tiresome in another respect ; I mean as regards manners, for 
as yet he had none. Tiny otter cubs are intensely shy and 
nervous, ready to splutter and spit about nothing, and Tom 
was a bundle of nerves. What is more, his little milk-teeth 
were quite efficient weapons, and when he grabbed one 
they left a mark; but I knew all this would pass, and that 
once he had got confidence in me all would be well. 

But in describing Tom’s bad manners I am getting on 
rather too fast, for there was a still earlier difficulty to be 
overcome. The keeper sent the news of the two cubs on 
the eve of my leaving home on a bird-photographing trip. 
It was too late to alter my arrangements, but my mother, 
as always, stepped into the breach, and I returned two weeks 
later to find Tom doing well, for she had taken as much care 
of him as if he had been a human baby—but she seemed very 
pleased to see me home again ! wa 

The cub was now beginning to look about him—that is, 
in a timid baby way—and I felt sure his great need was 
companionship, A puppy would be the thing, if only I 
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could get one of the right age. Again an S.O.S. was sent 
out, and soon word was brought me that the postman 
had a litter of terrier pups. Negotiations, and the expendi- 
ture of five shillings, resulted in the production on the 
part of the postman of a minute dog—a puppy so small 
that it looked more fitted to adorn a penwiper than anything 
else. The male members of the family said of all the 
pure-bred mongrels they had ever seen it was the worst, 
but we women, and the maids in particular, said it was 
“perfectly sweet.” We were all admiring the atom, which 
wagged a microscopic tail, when a ghastly discovery was 
made: its coat held a large and numerous population of 
the most varied description. Infested with vermin like 
that, it could not possibly be introduced to my precious 
Tom, but the cook and the parlourmaid said they would 
get the puppy clean in no time. What scrubbings and dis- 
infectings Tiny, as she was named, did have! And one 
day, all beautifully washed and clean, she was introduced 
to the cub. 

He was now living in a stall in the stable, which was 
partitioned off for his use, his sleeping quarters being an 
old tea-chest filled with straw. He was still intensely shy 
and frightened, though he now knew me, and would cling 
to me for safety when carried about. It was at this time 
he earned his third name of Grievous, for he rolled his 
eyes so unhappily, and looked so grieved with life, that 
my father persisted in calling him by this title. Everyone 
said he would never get tame, but I only murmured, “‘ Wait 
a bit,” for I knew otters only acquired confidence with 
age, and Tom had already begun to regard me as a protector. 
When put down on the grass he would scuttle after me as 
fast as his feeble baby legs would permit, and whimper 
piteously in his squeaky voice if left a few steps behind. 

Now it was that Tiny was introduced to him, but neither 
thought much of the other to begin with. Tom snorted 
at her and retreated into his box, hiding himself in the straw, 
while the poor little puppy cried heartily when left in the 
stable ; but, hardening my heart, I left them together, for 
they were so nearly the same size that no great harm could 
come of it if they did have a dispute. 

Tiny, being a playful little creature, soon made the best 
of her companion and tried to play with him, but Tom 
thought little of her advances, only hiding behind a box, 
or, if I was available, climbing on my knee. By this time 
he would play freely with me, rolling on his back, patting 
with his paws, and grabbing at my fingers. A feather 
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delighted him, and he would run round playing with it 
like a kitten. At this Tiny would yap excitedly and try 
to join in the fun, to Tom’s great annoyance, for he did 
not like it when she barked at him (if you could call her 
puppy squeaks “barking” !). If she went on worrying 
he retreated behind his sleeping-box, whence he growled 
severely at her, and flew out with angry spits; yet he was 
not really afraid of her, turning at once to me to continue 
his game. From this I felt sure they would become good 
friends in time. 

Every day Tom got tamer, his grieved, sulky expression 
fading away, ditto the distrustful look in his dark eyes; 
besides which he grew and flourished in an amazing way, 
becoming a strong, healthy, sleek cub, with a beautiful 
“bloom” on his coat. He was far ahead of what Aaron 
and Moses had been at the same age. He now followed 
well when taken out for short walks, and came obediently 
when called, but, otter-like, he always kept “home” in mind, 
and if startled would bolt back to the shelter of the stable. 
One morning some little thing upset him when on the other 
side of the house, so off he darted in a panic, round the 
premises, across the yard, and in at the stable door. Con- 
sidering he was but a small cub and his lowly view-point, 
I thought it was a good example of the otter’s excellent 
memory for ground it has once traversed and its strong 
sense of direction. 

Tom had far more cause for fright the day I took old 
Moses tosee him. Thinking it time that they were introduced 
to each other, I carried Madam down from the pool where 
she dwells and took her into the stable. She sniffed about, 
and showed intense interest in the traces of otter that she 
came across. Then I fetched Tom from his sleeping-box 
and held him towards her. She had one sniff, and with a 
loud “‘ squack !”’ of rage sprang at him. I dropped the cub, 
who ran squeaking under my skirt, grabbed Madam by 
the scruf of the neck, and administered a sound shaking. 
That she meant to kill him I have not the least doubt ! 

Tucking her under my arm, I carried her home again, 
and returned to find poor little Tom squeaking and whistling 
pitifully. She had evidently awakened memories of his 
lost mother, and he would have done anything to get to 
the crusty old maid. I cuddled him in my arms until he 
forgot his troubles, but over Moses’ conduct I worried 
seriously. Was she always going to behave like this? 
Would she like Tom any better when he became a “ nice 
young man’? Time alone could answer the question, 
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but it was with grave foreboding I remembered that adult 
otters do not easily make new friends, and are apt to regard 
strangers, whatever their sex, as deadly foes. Take the 
classic case of Bubbles, the old dog otter at the Edinburgh 
Zoological Gardens, as an example. He lived in lonely 
bachelorhood in the otter pool until the authorities provided 
a nice young female to keep him company. He straightway 
slew her! Mr. Gillespie tells us: “‘ In all, four otters were 
tried with him, but the result was the same: he killed each 
one. He seemed likely to agree with the last, and reached 
the stage of feeding with it on the same rock; but in the 
end—just a month after it was liberated with him—it was 
found dead with a bite at the back of the neck. After which 
he was left to the solitude he seemed to desire” (Country 
Life, September 5, 1925). 

Other instances could be quoted showing how averse 
old otters are to making new friendships, and how they 
resent a stranger invading their premises. My impression 
is that in a natural state family clanship governs their social 
affairs. 

To return to Moses, I think her bitter annoyance with 
the cub was intensified by jealousy, for her growls were 
furious when she saw him in my arms. Being so anxious 
to make them friends, I took him each morning to her 
enclosure, and held him up to the wire fence so that she could 
smell him through the netting. Poor little Tom would 
squeak and whistle imploringly, while she poured forth a 
stream of otter Billingsgate, “ grr-rr-ar! squack! squack! 
spit!’? Such abuse as was a disgrace to her upbringing. 
And so she would go on, even rolling over on her back to 
cuss the new-comer in a recumbent position. 

Poor young Tom was much upset at these encounters, 
for his one ambition was to go to her, which certainly was 
not her wish. 

All this time he was growing rapidly and becoming 
a lusty youngster, with much more confidence in himself 
and the world. He was also getting very lovable and 
confiding, and promised, what he has since fulfilled, to become 
even more domesticated than old Moses. His objections 
to the puppy had vanished, and they were now the greatest 
of friends, living and sleeping together and having the 
very wildest romps round the stable. Tiny had grown 
too, and sometimes seemed to bully him, especially when he 
was sleepy and did not want to play; but when really awake 
it was she who had to run, for he would chase her round 
and round. Tiny did not play very fair, for she would grab 
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and bite him as hard as she could, but lost her temper 
immediately he got hold of her, howling loudly, and then 
turning furiously upon him. But this did not upset Tommy, 
whose thick hide was impervious to puppy teeth; he soon 
had a good grip of her again, and the two would go tumbling 
over on their backs in the glory of a real ‘‘ rough and tumble.” 
So they would play on for half an hour or more, but Tom, 
when he had had enough, could always break it off, for his bath 
stood at hand, into which he would plunge, splashing the 
water far and wide, and leaving the puppy looking shiveringly 
over the edge. She had not, nor yet has, any more liking 
for water than a cat. However, she sometimes managed 
to get Tom out again. Round he would swim, flourishing 
his thick “‘ pole,’”? when by a lucky grab the puppy would 
catch him by the tail and pull him out. That really did 
annoy him, anda ‘“‘scrap”’ would ensue that ended in them 
both retiring to bed in the sulks. Yet on the whole they 
understood each other thoroughly and were the best of 
pals. 

At this stage Tom developed a most embarrassing habit, 
which I am thankful to say he has latterly given up. Having 
got it into his head that I represented safety and protection, 
and was also the means of going out for walks, he made up 
his mind to attach himself firmly to me under unpleasant 
circumstances. Supposing anything scared him when I 
was carrying him out-of-doors, then he immediately clasped 
me round the arm with his paws and drove his teeth into 
my sleeve to make the anchorage firmer. When he got 
hold of my arm as well as the sleeve, it was decidedly trying. 
He did just the same if he found himself being carried back 
to the stable when he did not want to return, and he clung 
so tightly that it was most difficult to put him down. 

At this age it was most amusing to see the small puppy 
and the young otter toddling out for walks together, often 
playing as they went. The most cautious of babies, Tom 
carefully avoided all strange objects in his path, and at 
first would not venture near the pond. He could swim 
well in his bath, but was not going to take any risks in such 
a great ocean as the garden pond ; however, he grew steadily 
more courageous, and there came a morning when he paddled 
out a few steps, and yet another morning when he really 
set out to sea. Oh, what a state Tiny was in! She ran 
up and down the bank, barking excitedly, longing to follow, 
and not daring to wet even her toes. No old hen whose 
ducklings had taken to water ever made more fuss about 
it. At last she jumped out on to a projecting stone, and 
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stood there whining while Thomas, delighted now that he 
had ventured out, swam, and dived, and rolled head over 
heels in the water. 

With each succeeding day Moses’ objections to Tom, 
and to Tiny likewise—for she swore at the puppy even more 
vigorously than at the cub—seemed to increase. Twice I 
took her into a shed where he was, and each time she flew 
at him like an old fury, so that I had to grab her hastily 
and bear her away ere serious harm was done. Yet through 
it all Tom wanted to go to her. He whimpered and squeaked 
whenever he smelt where she had been, and would rush 
excitedly to the fence of her enclosure to call to her through 
the netting. One morning (I thought Tom had been left 
behind on the pond in the garden) I opened the door to 
pick her up when the cub darted by me. Into the water 
he went, and after him Moses. There was a blurred vision 
of churning water and whirling brown forms, and I grabbed 
frantically at that which came uppermost, flung it through 
the door, and caught the other otter, which was Moses, as 
she tried to spring out too. It had been a narrow escape 
for the too-confiding Tom. 

Whether it was this episode that made the old lady 
restless, or whether she was just extra bored and was seized 
with a special desire to go a-fishing, I cannot say, but the 
next morning she got out. When I went to see her before 
breakfast, no Moses was at home, but there was a hole in 
the wire-netting fence. 

She was not on the pools, for the wild ducks were swimming 
about happily ; so off I went, making a bee-line for the wood- 
land brook that I knew she loved. To say I was worried 
was to put it mildly, for not only was I afraid what might 
happen to her, but it would be doubly grieving to lose her 
just when one had got a mate for her—and surely sooner 
or later she would become friends with the cub ? 

Up the stream I went, through grass and fern soaked 
with autumn dew, calling ‘“‘ Moses! Moses!” But no Moses 
materialized. Atlast I turned back—the sun was now shining 
warmly into the woodland valley—and made my way down- 
stream, almost to the point where the brook joins the Severn, 
whence I proceeded to wade back up it. It was warm work, 
with sun pouring on one, stumbling over stones and boulders 
and scrambling under overhanging bushes. I was a dis- 
reputable sight when I emerged in a more open part, in a 
torn and tattered old overall, an antique hat perched at 
the back of my head, and water dripping from me. “ Moses ! 
Moses!” I called once more, when something made a 
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noise. Turning, I saw two trippers standing on the stream- 
side path, their mouths open and their eyes nearly jumping 
out of their heads. They looked ready to take to their 
heels and run; but they did not run: they remained frozen, 
for down the stream came swimming an otter, which another 
call of ‘‘ Moses!” brought straight to me, to jump into my 
arms and then smell my face (Moses always gives me a 
kiss like that when she has not seen me for awhile). 

What at first those trippers had taken for a case of raving 
lunacy, they now evidently thought must be magic or some- 
thing awful. Their eyes were still starting from their heads 
as I carried Moses off homewards—a very tired Moses, that 
almost went to sleep on the way. 

With every succeeding day Tom developed new traits 
in his character and got tamer and bolder—that is, with those 
he knew, for with strangers he would have nothing whatever 
to do. Among those with whom he became friendly, who 
indeed were enlisted as his special admirers, were the maids, 
and Nancy the cook in particular, who found him fat slugs 
under the back-kitchen sink and hunted earthworms for 
him in the yard. In this backyard there is an old flue, 
once used to heat a greenhouse. It is a dirty and sooty 
tunnel, but a delightful hole from an otter’s point of view. 
So Tom no sooner found it than he made use of it as a retreat 
in times of alarm, and a refuge from which he could issue 
to wash in the back-kitchen sink. Many a time have I 
found the sink running with black water and the washing- 
up basin full of an inky liquid, to be told that it was only 
because Tom had been playing there. 

Though he made new human friends, it was a long while 
before Thomas made any progress in Moses’ good graces. 
Then I had an inspiration, and taking the old otter in my 
arms, I called the young one to me. Keeping a tight grip 
of Moses, I let Tom smell her. Squeaking softly, Tom stood 
up, took the old lady’s muzzle between his forepaws, and 
pressed his nose against hers. A more pathetically pleading 
kiss was never given. Taut in my arms, perfectly rigid, 
old Moses endured it, even when Tom, rolling on his side, 
patted at her with his paws; but when I stood up she 
uttered one long growl of hate. Poor old lady, it was hard 
lines to be so bothered by a cub that she did not want to 
have anything to do with. But I let him kiss her again 
the next day, and each morning after; and it seemed to me 
that she was not so much annoyed by it, so at last I put 
her down on the turf, and, holding her tail, waited events. 
Tom rushed up, clasped her in a hearty hug, and the two 
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rolled over together. Having let them hug and roll for a 
few minutes, I picked Moses up again. She swore at him a 
little when up aloft, but did not seem nearly so much 
annoyed as I expected. 

The following morning I took her to the shed where Tom 
and Tiny were now living and put her down beside Tom. 
Again he clasped her in a loving hug, and they rolled upon 
the floor. ‘‘ Vut! vut!” said Moses, in a friendly voice, 
and rolled him over in his turn. For ten minutes they played 
happily together, after which the old lady began to show 
signs of temper, so I picked her up and took her off; but 
it was exultantly, for at any rate there was now hope of 
getting them reconciled. 

At the time of writing Tom, now a well-grown cub 
six months old, not quite as big as Madam, visits her for 
a game in her pool each morning, They romp happily 
for an hour, but she then begins to show signs of impatience, 
and I fetch him away. It is no doubt trying for an elderly 
spinster to be teased too long by a playful and frivolous 
youngster, and I would not for the world try her temper 
by leaving him longer; should she turn on him, she is yet 
the bigger and stronger. 

Moses is also inclined to be more tolerant towards Tiny, 
who from a tiny puppy has now become a fair-sized fox- 
terrier, but not so big that Tom cannot cope with her. They 
have the maddest romps together, each enjoying it 
thoroughly. The best games take place in the shrubbery 
and round the ponds, when Tom and Tiny race each other 
as hard as they can. Tiny is much faster than Tom, and 
soon overtakes him, grabbing him by the tail and pulling 
him up short; but the otter, turning head over heels, 
comes up underneath her, and seizes her by the throat, 
when an apparently furious worry ensues, the dog growling, 
snorting, and snarling, but Tom making no sound, merely 
hanging on. When he gets a good hold, he gives what 
must be a most painful twist, that makes Tiny simply 
rave; yet no sooner do they fly apart than they are at 
one another again. Then Tiny will pretend to run away 
from him, racing round and round in a circle, and going 
about twice as fast as the otter, who revolves inside the 
circle, galloping as hard as he can go, and panting like a 
steam-engine ; but he never stops so long as she will go on, 
and always catches her in the end. He dodges so quickly 
and turns so smartly that she has no real chance with him. 

Their two playtimes are first in the garden in the morning, 
before Tom visits Moses, and secondly round the backyard 
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and the kitchens in an evening. Their evening romps are, 
I think, the maddest, and I have seen them revolving wildly 
about the kitchen table, Tom dodging with incredible 
agility and turning twice as quickly as Tiny. 

But at last the order is ‘‘ bed,’”? when a candle is lit, 
the food is got ready, and I stoop down for Tom to jump 
op my knee. Then the procession forms up. First comes 
Tom, borne on my arm; next Nancy, with Tiny and a light ; 
followed by Zilah carrying the supplies, the latter consisting 
of a good joint of raw rabbit meat or fish for Tom and some 
dog biscuit or other fare for Tiny, with a bowl of bread-and- 
milk as a standby for the two of them, though neither eat 
it when they can get anything better. Thus we paddle 
out into the night and deposit the spoilt couple in the shed 
where they sleep. It is turnished with straw, sundry tea- 
chests and other boxes (Tom makes up his own bed by 
dragging the straw into one of them), and a bath full of 
water, so that Thomas can bathe when he feels inclined. 

Supper eaten, the two sleep off their exertions, but are 
up and about again before daybreak, Tom squeaking to 
be let out and Tiny yapping. By the way, I have never 
heard any of my otters utter that loud whistle which one 
sometimes hears wild otters giving. Query: is it the mating 
call of the dog otter? Mine whine, growl, cry “ vut! 
vut!” (“vut! vut!” seems to mean “come along ; so glad 
to see you!’’), and give a high-pitched, squeaky whistle that 
carries a surprisingly long way, besides uttering that loud, 
indignant “squack” of anger and annoyance. To show 
how far the whistling squeak carries, I must mention I 
have heard Moses calling to me when over a hundred yards 
from her pool; and Tom’s voice has penetrated from the 
kitchen, through two closed doors, to the breakfast-room. 
When Thomas, having had his morning romp, is brought 
indoors, he likes to get up in my arms and there rub himself 
dry on my coat and put his fur in order; but with breakfast 
waiting one cannot always stay and nurse a young otter. 
When in this mood he hates being put down, and if deposited 
on the floor, despite attempts to anchor himself by holding 
my sleeve, he wails piteously. So piercing are his squeaky 
whistles that they reach us at breakfast, and then I have 
to go out and console him, only to find, perhaps, that Nancy 
has taken pity on him and got him on her knee. 

Like other spoilt babies, Tom and Tiny sometimes get 
into mischief, hunting the cats up the trees or chivvying 
the tame wild ducks ; but the most dreadful episode was that 
of poor old Joe the raven. Joe has lived with us for the 
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past thirteen years, his headquarters being in the coal-hole 
in the aforesaid backyard haunted by Tom and Tiny. A 
clipped wing prevents him from flying away, and, as it 
turned out, acts as a serious handicap in affairs with puppies 
and otters. Tom and Tiny had been playing for some time 
in the yard, so quiet that I might have known they were 
in mischief, when there was a startled cry of “‘ The raven is 
dead!” from one of the maids, that brought me rushing 
from the house. There on the stoned floor of the yard 
lay poor old Joe, flat on his back, legs in air, wings extended, 
head limp, and eyes closed. ‘The little devils!” I cried, 
picking up the corpse, which raised its head and replied 
“Carr-ar!”’? very much as if he meant “Here! here!” 
For, after all, Joe was not dead, nor even hurt. He had 
flown down from his perch above the coal, when the otter 
and puppy had run after him, and they must have chased 
him round and round until he collapsed from exhaustion. 
Five minutes later he was eating a rabbit liver and putting 
his feathers straight as if nothing had happened, but I 
have kept a pretty sharp eye on the two culprits ever since. 
It was certainly more luck than anything else that Tom did 
not finish him off, for otters are sporting creatures, and 
will hunt almost anything. Moses makes a regular practice 
of catching moorhens. They see what they think is a 
most attractive pool and fly over the fence, but no sooner 
are they inside than Moses is after them, when they lose 
their heads and fly into the wire-netting. An otter having 
a nice fresh moorhen for supper is the next act in what 
for the visitor is a tragedy. 

I must here interlope a few words on otters as pets, for 
having written so enthusiastically about them it may lead 
some persons who have not the necessary accommodation 
to try to keep them, which can only lead to great suffering, 
if not an early death, for the otter and bitter disappoint- 
ment for the owners. To be successful with these animals 
you must be able to devote a great deal of time and attention 
to them—be able, moreover, to give them plenty of fresh 
food at least twice a day (fish, rabbits, birds, etc.), and see 
they have also plenty of exercise, together with constant 
access to water, with last, but not least, a dry, comfortable 
bed. The latter is most necessary, and in the summer must 
be in a cool place; they cannot stand heat. But whatever 
you do, avoid the use of quarters like the concrete otter 
tank at the Zoo, which is all that an otter’s place should not 
be. Granted what I have mentioned above, and you will 
find a hand-reared otter (it is useless to attempt to tame an 
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adult) one of the most affectionate and intelligent of creatures, 
so exuberantly affectionate, indeed, as to be sometimes 
embarrassing, as, for instance, when Tom flings his paws 
round my leg and from the depths of his heart bites me in 
the calf of the leg! That is trying. 

By the way, this affection is only for their very good 
friends, and neither Tom nor Moses will have much to do 
with strangers, who are regarded with great suspicion, 
and even saluted with that explosive noise which sounds 
like a loud spit. 

To return to the two of them, the situation at the moment 
of writing is that Tom is on visiting terms with Moses, and 
they play heartily together; but I dare not leave him with 
her too long, because she so soon gets tired of and cross 
with him. I hope, however, that later, when he is as big, 
or bigger, than she—he promises when full grown to be a 
large otter—that he will be able to hold his own with her, 
whatever her temper, and then, I trust, she will view him 
in a different light, not as a bothersome cub, to be some- 
times played with and sometimes sworn at, but as the perfect 
lover, and that he will not have been called Thomas Romeo 
for nothing. 

Perhaps I shall then have—I hope so, anyway—another 
episode to add to the history of my otters, of Aaron, Moses, 
and now Thomas Romeo Grievous Otter. 


FRANCES Pitt 


A REMINISCENCE OF STREET FIGHTING 
IN DUBLIN 


“THE mobile column will parade in full marching order 
at 1 p.m., sir.” 

Thus was I greeted by the regimental orderly sergeant 
on my way from stables to the mess. 

It was Easter Monday, 1916, and we were to have run 
off the “‘ finals” in our regimental sports that afternoon. 

At the time, I was temporarily in command of a 3rd Line 
Yeomanry Squadron, attached to the “ A” Reserve Cavalry 
Regiment for training at the Curragh. 

The orders hardly came as a surprise, for we had been 
under an hour’s notice for the past few days, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country. As I neared the mess I 
ran into Major of the Nth Lancers, under whose 
command I and my yeomen were. He commanded the 
“Mobile Column,” which was made up of reserve men of 
the Mth and Nth Lancers, together with the yeomen of 
the 3rd Line Yeomanry Squadrons attached to them. He 
informed me that I might have to act as his second in 
command, owing to some of the more senior men being 
on courses; but, fortunately, when we paraded there were 
others senior to me, and I was given a troop of Lancers 
and Yeomen. 

We had entrained at the Curragh siding, and were soon 
on our way to the “ Distressful City.” Our carriage was 
packed, the least desirable being pushed into the lavatory, 
while such people as “ Tiny,” with his 6 feet 4 inches, 
were made to lie on the floor. We were full of excitement, 
looking to our revolvers and iron rations, and discussing 
the best measures for avoiding bottles and stones, beyond 
which our imagination did not run. 

After a tedious journey, with various halts—no doubt 
to judge of the safety of the bridges—we at last steamed 
into Kingsbridge Station, where we detrained. 

The station seemed full of R.T.O.’s and pickets, but 
otherwise we were the only troops. 

We lined up on the cab-rank, and were then told that 
already a good deal of firing had taken place during the 
morning, and that we might have to fight our way to 
Dublin Castle, which was our objective. Accordingly, we 
charged magazines. A small advance guard, under an 
officer, was told off to march about fifty yards ahead; and 
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then, with a “Sections left! Quick march! Extend to 
four paces,” we marched out of the station. 

Our route lay along the side of the Liffey. My troop 
happened to be the leading troop of the main body, so 
that I marched at the head of the column with the second 
in command, while the C.O. kept an eye on everything. 
We had just reached Guinness’s Brewery when a fusillade of 
bullets cracked overhead. I saw the advance guard seek 
shelter under the lea of a three-foot wall that ran alongside 
the quay, while, at the same time, I heard men behind me 
doing the same. Instinctively I ‘“ flopped” where I was 
in the middle of the road, in spite of my brand-new breeches, 
while the leading two sections followed my example, the 
second in command lying behind a lamp-post. 

A large number of men, finding the low wall over- 
crowded, had taken refuge alongside the Brewery, for at 
first it was difficult to know from what direction the bullets 
were coming. ... 

The firing went on in spasmodic bursts for almost twenty 
minutes, and during each lull we rushed forward in double 
sections and round a right-hand turning opposite the 
bridge. We only received one casualty, and that quite 
slight. I can only account for this by the fact that the 
enemy were firing at a long range, from a difficult angle, 
and with all manner of weapons; and, what is far more 
important, the low wall, the Brewery, and the road were all 
made with stone and stone-sets, so that no dust was thrown 
up by the striking bullets. 

We now went up a narrow side-street, and debouched 
into a main thoroughfare—James, and Thomas Street. 
Here most of the inhabitants were standing at their doors, 
having heard the firing down by the river. 

It was amusing to see the “ hysterics of the Celt.” 

Many women had flung their aprons over their heads in 
feigned or real grief, but the moment they saw our fine- 
looking boys, though probably many were professed, if not 
genuine, Sinn Feiners, they broke into cheers, tore crucifixes 
and amulets from their ample bosoms, and pressed them 
on our men. 

“God bless the bonny lootenant!”’ said one to me. 
** Shoot the bogghars!” shouted another—this latter state- 
ment being ambiguous, but, as she was cheering mean- 
while, we took it to mean the enemy. 

We had not gone far when a civilian rushed up to me 
and said that we must not proceed farther in that direction, 
as, round the bend, the houses were occupied on both sides 
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by armed men. Accordingly we halted, and reported to 
the C.O. Our informant pointed out a narrow alley-way 
through which we could reach the Castle. It was an 
awkward question to decide, for the alley seemed a veritable 
trap, and one did not know who was for us and who against. 
However, a decision had to be made, and we decided to 
trust our friend. 

The advance guard was sent down first, and then we 
followed—though feeling distinctly uncomfortable—until we 
emerged in safety at the farther end. From here we 
reached the Castle without event; but there is little doubt 
that, had we not followed our friend’s advice, we should 
have experienced the same fate as the Sherwood Foresters 
two days later, and for this we are truly thankful. 

We entered by the Lower Castle Gate, and found many 
other troops assembled, chiefly reserve cavalry and yeomen 
who had been stationed in Dublin, all of whom had had 
varying experiences during the day. 

Castle officials brought us water, and we sat and waited 
for further orders. 

Shortly afterwards two other reserve cavalry regiments 
arrived from the Curragh. 

The situation was at this time as follows: Early in the 
day the Sinn Feiners, led by Markievicz, had marched in a 
strong body up to the main entrance to the Castle. The 
constable on duty at the gates went forward to close them, 
whereupon Markievicz spoke to a man at her side, who 
dropped on his knee, drew a bead on the constable, and 
shot him dead. They then took possession of the entrance 
lodge. The Castle was not garrisoned to any extent; 
there were the usual officials, the constables off duty, and, 
I believe, a small civil Volunteer Guard, not fully equipped. 

The Castle itself was at this time mainly used as a 
military hospital. Why the Sinn Feiners did not now take 
complete possession—which they could have done, in spite 
of the fight that we know the gallant occupants would 
have put up—is not known; but it is believed they feared 
that they might get their communications cut and be 
besieged with insufficient supplies. 

They contented themselves with withdrawing from the 
lodge and occupying the City Hall, the Municipal Buildings, 
just without the Castle gates, and at one point actually 
joining a wing of the Castle by a narrow building. This 
they hastily provisioned, and, by occupying the surrounding 
buildings in Dame Street and its offshoots, themselves laid 
siege to the Castle and tried to cut off its communications. 
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Unfortunately for them, they had bitten off more than 
they could chew, and had left one or two openings through 
which troops entered quite easily. 


* * * * * 


By this time our regimental machine-guns had _ been 
cleverly brought up under cover of darkness to the Castle, 
and they were mounted near the main entrance; as far as 
possible to keep down the enemy’s fire from the buildings 
on the farther side of Dame Street and Corn Hill, and thus 
cover an attack on the City Hall. The “C” Reserve were 
detailed for the attack, and we were held in reserve. 

They were a composite body of Hussars, Colonials and 
Yeomen. Two strong parties were told off, one to work 
round to the front of the City Hall and try to effect an 
entrance there; while the other party were to attack it 
from the rear, and, if possible, force an entrance through 
a large window. Covering parties were posted at vantage 
points on the Castle roofs to fire at upper windows and 
keep the enemy from them. The machine guns opened fire 
and the former party got into Dame Street; but, as the 
field of fire of the machine guns was strictly limited, only 
a certain number of enemy windows could be swept, while 
the other windows and roofs lower down were strongly 
held. Consequently, they were greeted with a hearty 
reception from the Sinn Feiners, and, added to this, the 
fact that the iron gates at the front were closed and locked, 
an entrance from this side was impossible. One small 
group, however, had got rather farther round than the 
rest, and thought it easier to make for the farther side of 
the City Hall, and so back to the Castle by another entrance. 

They found themselves, however, in a cul-de-sac, the 
houses in which were held by the enemy. 

It was here that Lieutenant Pinfield, 2nd K.E.H., met 
his death, and another officer was wounded, and several 
men. Two stalwart K.E.H. troopers, aided by two gallant 
civilians, sprung from nowhere, got Pinfield back to the 
Castle, but he died immediately. 

Meanwhile, an entrance by the large window, at the 
rear of the City Hall, had been effected. This party had 
been held up for a few minutes, but some troopers rushed 
the window, and the two or three men inside—who had 
been firing from behind a counter—at once bolted and 
made their way up to the top of the building. It was true 
guerilla warfare; the Sinn Feiners never stopped to fight, 
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once an entrance was made into a building, though they 
hung on until the last moment. Most escaped over the 
roofs, but a few were caught and bayoneted, amongst them 
the coachman of one of the Castle officials. 

There were one or two nasty incidents inside the 
building, one on the following morning. When two troopers 
were passing a large cupboard built into the wall of a 
landing they heard a noise inside. They challenged, and 
immediately the doors flew open, disclosing two men and a 
youth. One man raised his rifle and tried to shoot at a 
trooper, but it misfired. Almost simultaneously the troopers 
fired, blowing the man’s head to pieces and wounding the 
other, but leaving the youth untouched. 

While the attack was in progress the “A” Reserve 
were waiting in the main court. Presently our commanding 
officer came up and said that an entrance had been effected, 
but that they were unable to get into the basements, where 
it was supposed many Sinn Feiners had taken refuge. He 
called for volunteers to make an entrance from the outside 
—an officer and twenty men. 

For a moment no one spoke, and feeling it incumbent 
on one of us, I offered my services. 

Immediately Sergeant of the Mth Lancers, my 
troop sergeant, volunteered, and, without waiting for their 
decision, said the whole of my troop would go too. A 
young Canadian officer hereupon asked leave to accom- 
pany me. 

Under the guidance of a constable, who knew of an 
entrance to the basements from a side-street, we made our 
way outside the Castle walls, down an alley, and to a house. 
As I quietly pushed the door open I heard a rifle-bolt click, 
so, keeping my revolver handy, I challenged the darkness. 
“*B’ Reserve,” came back the reply. I breathed freely 
again. 

After a small altercation with a senior officer of this 
Reserve, who had a strong picket in the house, I found my 
way into a large room on the ground floor, with three long 
windows extending to within three feet of the ground and 
looking straight down a narrow street. This was the end 
of the cul-de-sac where Pinfield had met his death. Through 
the farther window we could see a bright light shining 
through a chink in a doorway in the wall of the City Hall. 
This was the way into the basements, said the constable, 
and there, apparently, his duty ended. 

Very quietly I explained to my men what we had to 
do, and then, without the slightest sound, I crawled through 
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the bottom of the farthest window. I took Sergeant C.’s 
rifle, and he followed, doing the same for the next man. 
When four of us had got through I whispered to the others 
to follow as speedily as possible, and together we four 
rushed the door. It sprang open without the least resist- 
ance and revealed a flood of light, but not a soul within: 
We had apparently struck a small power station consisting 
of two rooms fitted with electric plant, for the lighting of 
the City Hall, one of the switches of which had been left 
on, and hence the light. We made a thorough examination, 
but no outlet could we find to the main building or the 
basements proper. Accordingly I posted men at the door, 
and then, emerging into the street, I crept very quietly 
along the side of the Hall to see if I could find another 
entrance. I expected momentarily to be viewed from the 
farther side of the street, if the houses were still occupied 
by the enemy, so I proceeded with great caution. Sud- 
denly I heard a soft step behind me. I whipped round, 
revolver in hand, only to find the young Canadian officer 
had followed me, not liking to let me go alone. Presently 
I came to two great wooden doors, flush with the side of 
the building. At their feet lay two service rifles, one 
shattered by a bullet. 

There was no handle to these doors and no means of 
opening them. Only a letter-box in one, through which I 
could see nothing. They were too huge to break down 
with rifles, and with axes it would have taken hours to 
effect an entrance, while those attempting it would have 
been exposed to fire from the farther side of the street. 
The only thing was gun-cotton stealthily laid and detonated. 
I retraced my steps, and cautiously got my men back one 
by one into the house, where I left them in charge of the 
sergeant until I had made my report. 

It was decided to leave the basements until daylight, 
when an entrance might be made from the interior. That 
we experienced no interference from the enemy points to 
the fact that they must have abandoned the cul-de-sac soon 
after the shooting of Pinfield, for in spite of the fact that 
my men entered splendidly into the spirit of the game and 
scarcely made a sound, yet the rushing of the door and 
the flood of light into the street must have given us away. 

It is interesting to note that next day, when an entrance 
to the basements was made from within, every movable 
piece of furniture was found piled against these doors, with 
ladders wedged between them and the opposite wall, and, 
amongst other things, a keg of gelignite. 
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After this little incident we returned to the main court 
of the Castle, where I ate my first meal of bully and biscuit 
in total darkness. Groping with one’s fingers into a bully- 
beef tin in the dark on a cold, damp night is not exhilarating, 
and, finding that some of the officers and men had found 
their way into the Castle buildings, I followed too. 

I cannot speak too highly of the splendid way in which 
the nurses and hospital staff generally, in addition to the 
calls of their ordinary work, laid themselves out to do 
what they could for us. From personal knowledge I know 
that a great many of them had not had a wink of sleep for 
two days and two nights. When they were not looking after 
their charges they were making tea or boiling eggs for us. 

At about 1.30 a.m., as we were not likely to be wanted 
for a little while, some of us obtained permission to lie 
down in an empty ward—I say “empty” advisedly, as 
the only other occupants were two poor fellows who had 
already entered upon their last sleep. We paraded again 
about 4 a.m. 

Since daybreak continuous sniping had been going on 
around the Castle, and we could hear bursts of fire from 
the direction of the river and Liberty Hall. Nothing of 
moment happened for a while, until Colonel of the 
Lancers took command. He at once prepared to clear the 
enemy out of the Irish Daily Express offices. This was a 
corner building on the farther side of Dame Street and 
immediately opposite the City Hall. The adjoining houses 
on that side were all occupied by the enemy, as well as houses 
farther down the street on the nearer side. We in turn 
had covering parties posted on the Castle roofs and City 
Hall. I happened to be inside the hospital when I heard 
a great burst of fire, and at once ran down; but as I came 
down the steps into the court I was met by three stretchers 
on which were the mangled bodies of three Dublin Fusiliers, 
to be quickly followed by two more. It was my first 
experience of men killed in action, and a very unpleasant 
one, as these bodies were literally riddled with bullets, 
having been shot at from two or three directions. 

A party of twenty men and an officer had been ordered 
to dash across Dame Street and, with their rifle butts, try 
to break in the doors of the Express offices and make an 
entrance. They had failed. 

Next a party of the “‘C” Reserve were detailed to 
make the attempt. They dashed gallantly across, but the 
enemy’s fire was too hot for them; several were wounded, 
and they had to retire. 
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Then a similar party from another regiment was des- 
sa senge under a young and highly strung officer, who had 
arely recovered from severe wounds received at Loos, 
He rushed across, reached the doors—only to find that 
most of his men had not followed. Seeing this, he dashed 
back again, and reached the Castle unscathed. It was now 
our turn, and I saw my C.O. cast his eye on me, and I 
thought that it was up tome. It had been nervous work 
waiting. We could not see what was going on, but could 
hear the rapid bursts of fire and then saw the wounded 
being brought back. That a great deal of the noise came 
from our own covering parties we did not know, and it 
sounded like an inferno in the echoing streets. My Major’s 
eye rested on me for a moment and then passed on, and I 
made one or two cricket strokes with my stick to cover 
my relief. The eye finally rested on a young subaltern, 
who was foolish enough to be holding a rifle and a fixed 
bayonet. That did it, and he was placed in charge of the 
party. I never saw, before or afterwards, one look so much 
like a lamb going to the slaughter as this boy; but, to 
do him justice, I believe he was keen on the honour, and 
as soon as he knew what he had to do he simply said, 
“Come on, you fellows!” and dashed across the road. 
The party who had failed to go just before now joined in, 
and, though two or three were wounded, they forced an 
entrance. 

The Sinn Feiners, as soon as they saw the game was up, 
made off across the back roofs, so that only two or three of 
the more unfortunate were shot down. 

Meanwhile the other enemy strong points to the south 
and east of the City were being invested, and a cordon 
had been thrown round to the north from Kingsbridge 
Station by way of North Circular Road, down to Amiens 
Street Station, and thence to Trinity College. 

Many exciting incidents had happened: one worthy of 
special note, when a small body of the “X” Cavalry 
Reserve and Yeomen, escorting ammunition, were cut off 
and surrounded, but, taking refuge in a house, pluckily 
held out for three or four days until relieved, unfortunately, 
at the cost of the life of the officer commanding and several 
wounded. 

My business now, however, is to chronicle what I myself 
saw of the Rebellion, and what my sensations were. 

Tuesday night passed without incident as far as I was 
concerned, except to make better acquaintance with the 
Hospital staff, for whom my admiration increased. On 
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Wednesday morning troops belonging to the 59th Division 
arrived from England. It was decided to surround and 
capture the enemy in their chief strongholds, the G.P.O. 
and the Four Courts, while further troops from England 
were employed in forming a cordon round the southern 
portion of the City. We were moved from the Castle to 
Trinity College to make room for the troops from England, 
and to await orders. We spent part of the day lying about 
on the College Green, and listening to the experiences of 
the ’Varsity O.T.C., who, in the earlier stages of the 
Rebellion, had, with the help of a few soldiers on leave, 
successfully kept possession of the College. We were 
extremely hungry and beginning to tire of iron rations, 
so myself and the little Canadian began looking for some- 
thing more appertizing. At that moment I caught sight 
of a sympathetic-looking lady standing at the entrance to 
a long gallery, and, approaching her, I put the proposition 
before her. It immediately bore fruit metaphorically and 
literally, for we were invited into the house and given the 
remains of a lunch which had evidently been prepared for 
no lesser fry than generals. 

Presently a kindly don, the father of our hostess, 
arrived, and proved to be none other than Dr. Mahaffey, 
Chancellor of the University, whose recent death has been 
a great loss not only to the Irish nation but to the world 
at large. 

Shortly after this a staff officer arrived in the quadrangle 
and asked if there was anyone there with knowledge of 
machine-guns. I had been through a Bisley course some 
twelve months previously, so at once spoke up, and was 
given charge of a sergeant and eleven men of the “H” 
Leinsters, with instructions to relieve an officer and his 
team who had a gun in position on Burgh Quay, opposite 
Liberty Hall. As two troops of our own men were being 
told off for pickets in that neighbourhood, we attached 
ourselves to them, but, being a cavalry-man, I had to 
leave it to the Leinster sergeant to get his men under 
way. By traversing narrow streets we managed to avoid 
D’Olier Street, which was continually swept by fire from 
Kelly’s gunpowder factory and Hopkin’s (jewellers), enemy 
forts commanding O’Connell’s Bridge and protecting Sack- 
ville Street. 

Having arrived at our destination, I found a Vickers’ 
gun, its officer and crew established in a low-down public- 
house at the corner of some buildings flush with the quay 
and directly opposite Liberty Hall, with a limited field of 
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fire towards Hopkin’s. Having ascertained that I had not 
forgotten all my gunnery and learnt my predecessor’s orders, 
I took over from him. Liberty Hall had, apparently, been 
evacuated, though sniping was still coming from that 
direction. The Royal Naval Reserve gunboat. Helga had 
that morning come up the Liffey and put a shell or two 
into it, as also a man-handled field gun had done. This 
had somewhat cooled the ardour of Larkin’s dupes, who had 
moved their quarters to the D.B.C. and other buildings 
nearer their headquarters in Sackville Street. The Sinn 
Feiners also from the Tivoli Theatre and other buildings 
had been forced across the Liffey or cut off and captured, 
so that our work was becoming more straightforward, the 
only difficulty being to discover who were friends and who 
foes amongst the inhabitants of the houses we occupied. 

This small public-house was apparently owned by three 
men of ideal military age, and by the way they tried to 
refuse payment for anything I bought for my men and 
would have forced drink upon us, coupled with their extrava- 
gant compliments to the British soldier, I felt more than 
doubtful of their sympathy, and kept a strict eye on them, 

I found the gun mounted on a very peculiar platform, 
a small bedstead standing on a larger bedstead and com- 
manding two windows, one looking towards Liberty Hall 
and the other towards Hopkin’s and along Eden Quay on 
the opposite side of the Liffey. I searched in vain for a 
better and steadier mounting, but failed to find anything 
more satisfactory, for a machine-gun is a peculiar animal 
to steady on a hard floor. However, there did not seem 
much likelihood of it being necessary to fire from that 
position, as my orders were only to fire if anything untoward 
occurred. 

My men were dog-tired, not having been to sleep for 
two nights, so I told off two sentries to watch from either 
window, and myself stood by the gun while the sergeant 
and corporal slept. 

During this Wednesday night of watching I noticed 
smoke clouds rising from buildings at the end of which 
was Liberty Hall, and, as night gave place to dawn, these 
clouds spread, with here and there a licking tongue of 
flame, along towards Hopkin’s and the D.B.C. 

Soon after daybreak on Thursday morning, realizing 
that my gun was wasted in its present position and wishing 
to participate in further excitement, I sent a message 
through to my major to the effect that I was useless where 
I was, and, granted permission, I could get my gun into 
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position to command Sackville Street. Accordingly I 
received a note telling me to leave the sergeant in charge 
of the gun and to meet Major at a certain restaurant. 
He told me he knew of a position commanding O’Connell’s 
Bridge, if only I could get my gun there in daylight, but 
that I should have some difficulty in doing so, as it was 
a triangular block of buildings, formed from the junction 
of D’Olier Street and Westmorland Street, the apex of 
which abutted on O’Connell’s Bridge. Both these streets 
were in full view of Sackville Street, and the enemy forts of 
Kelly’s and Hopkin’s, only the width of the Liffey and quays 
away, some one hundred and fifty yards, commanded them. 

We decided to reconnoitre, and approached D’Olier 
Street by a narrow alley which led into it some two hundred 
yards from the bridge end. The pavement where the alley 
debouched on the street was not prepossessing, as it was 
soaked in blood, where a man of the ‘‘H” Leinsters, who 
had formed one of a picket on the previous afternoon, had 
shown his head round the corner and received a bullet 
through it. The apex of this block of buildings was already 
held by our troops, who had got there under cover of night, 
so it was up to me to dash obliquely across the street and 
enter by an open door of the house next to the apex, on to 
the roof, and into the end house, there to decide if it was 
a feasible position for a machine-gun. I did not waste 
much time in getting across, and had the enemy been 
expecting me they could hardly have had time to fire as 
I did that fifty yards. Once in the end house, I found 
a magnificent field of view down Sackville Street and over- 
looking the blocks of buildings facing on to Eden Quay 
and Bachelor’s Walk, and running back to the G.P.O. and 
Imperial Hotel respectively. 

The ground floor consisted of a tobacconist’s, with huge 
plate-glass windows and door forming a triangle. This 
would have been the best place for the gun to command 
Sackville Street itself—that is, the road—as it would have 
given me a danger space from muzzle to the G.P.O., six 
hundred yards away, but the purpose of putting a gun in 
these buildings was chiefly to search the windows of Kelly’s 
and Hopkin’s and the other houses farther down Sackville 
Street and their roofs. Besides, with huge windows either 
side and a glass door, a considerable barricade would have 
been necessary, whilst there was always a chance of being 
rushed by the enemy. The first floor was composed of 
offices, used, I believe, by an insurance company, while the 
second and top floors were a photographer’s studio. 
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There was far too much glass about all these rooms, but 
that could not be helped, and I decided on the top floor for 
my gun as being the most useful for searching the opposing 
buildings. I came down, and once again dashed across 
D’Olier Street. The enemy were on the look-out for me 
this time, and as I reached the farther pavement there 
were one or two “ phats” unpleasantly near, but I did not 
stay to see where they had hit. 

When I got back to my gun in the public-house I found 
that orders had come from the machine-gun officer of the 
““H” Leinsters that we were to bring his gun back to the 
College and take a Maxim in its place. Since it was his 
regimental property I could not refuse his demand, and as 
I wished for an interval of time to elapse before we again 
tried our luck in D’Olier Street, we returned to Trinity 
Collere, took over the new gun, overhauled it hurriedly, 
and drew fresh belts and one thousand rounds of §.A.A. 

After about half an hour we returned to the little alley- 
way, where I explained to all individually and collectively 
what we had to do, and pointed out the doorway to which 
we had to dash. A rather nasty and, as I thought, 
threatening crowd from the houses in the alley had gathered 
round us—men in black slouch hats of the type to be met 
in alien quarters of London and Dublin—so I deemed it 
necessary to hurry, when we had so much ammunition 
with us. Accordingly I picked out the strongest of my 
men—men nearer forty than thirty years of age—and 
detailed them off as Nos. 1 and 2 for tripod and gun,{while 
the remainder—mere boys—were ammunition carriers. 

No. 1 made a bolt for it, and, though several shots were 
fired at him, he reached the doorway safely with his tripod. 
Then, after a moment or two, followed No. 2 with the gun. 
He had a rifle slung as well, and had reached the middle 
of the road when a volley greeted him; two shots hit? his 
rifle. I saw the woodwork fly into splinters, and we found 
afterwards the barrel bent and a singe on the nape of his 
neck. He staggered a second, and I was preparing {to 
dash for the gun when he pulled himself together and 
gained the doorway. 

I felt, now that the gun was across, that someone more 
responsible should be with it; at the same time I did not 
like the looks of the crowd around us and leaving only the 
sergeant and young boys with the ammunition. 

The gun was safe for the moment, but I could not afford 
to let the ammunition fall into the hands of the enemy. I 
decided the sergeant must go next. He had seen much 
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service in France, and, although one could see that he didn’t 
relish running the gauntlet, he was, nevertheless, prepared. 
He reached the farther pavement without a shot being 
fired, then, owing to the nails in his boots slipping on the 
pavement, his feet flew out before him and he shot into the 
doorway feet first. Undoubtedly this saved his life, as the 
enemy had evidently spotted by this time the doorway we 
were making for, and as he shot over the pavement bullets 
struck the door jamb about the level of his head. It had 
evidently given him a shaking, for he signalled back from 
inside the building that it was unsafe for more to follow. 
I agreed with him. One would not have minded risking it 
oneself or the men with belt boxes, but one thousand rounds 
of S.A.A. needed two of these lads to carry it, and I was 
certain one would be hit. It never struck me at the time 
to break it open and take out the ammunition in bandoliers 
and each of us sling it round us in addition to the belt 
boxes. I knew the gun would be all right for a while, and 
as we had been joined by an old sergeant-major of the Nth 
Lancers whom I knew, I put him in charge of the ammu- 
nition party and sent them back to Trinity College, while 
I went to consult my Major. He suggested that I should 
cross D’Olier Street lower down, opposite the base of the 
triangular block of buildings, and see if there was any way 
over the roofs to the apex. This I did, and I got out on 
to the roofs. My memory fails me now, but the D’Olier 
Street side of this block forms the hypotenuse of the 
triangle, and I have it firmly fixed in my head that I 
scrambled over the respective roofs of several different 
houses until I was confronted by a high chimney-stack 
which I could not scale. Just then I noticed an attic 
window open and in I popped, and found my way down to 
the ground floor. I went out of the back door, and there 
I discovered a narrow lane leading up from the centre of 
the base of the triangle and vanishing into a point. I 
approached another house, and knocked at the door, which 
was opened by an elderly man, to whom I explained that 
I wished to go upstairs and out on to his roof. He seemed 
rather reluctant to let me in, but I soon discovered that 
it was not the military or the Sinn Feiners of whom he 
stood in fear, but of his wife. He let me in and asked me 
to wipe my boots, and then quietly led me upstairs, partly 
to escape his wife’s notice and also because he had an 
invalid on one of the floors. 

I emerged on to the roof, and then, crossing some more 
roofs, reached a small dormer window at the back of No. 1, 
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which was a few feet higher than the rest of the buildings, 
By a few gymnastics I got on to the sill, pushed open a 
little wooden door, and looked down into an abyss. As I 
got accustomed to the darkness I could see a stone landing 
twenty feet below, and, hearing voices, I called out, and 
my sergeant appeared up a ladder from the depths. Now 
more gymnastics to turn round and enter feet foremost, a 
short-arm balance on two rafters and a blind groping of 
the feet brought me in contact with the top rungs of the 
ladder, and I descended to find myself on a landing outside 
the photographer’s top studio. I now returned via the 
hen-pecked old gentleman’s house to the lane, and brought 
up my remaining men from the College with the ammu- 
nition. 

The old gentleman was a bit surprised, and I am 
sure wished he had never let me in. He whispered, 
“Wipe your boots,” and we fled silently past the 
kitchen door where his wife disported herself, and stealthily 
upstairs with a caution about the invalid, and so to our 
eyrie. 

There was an uncomfortable quantity of glass windows 
around this studio, so the first thing to do was to minimize 
danger by barricading them. We remounted the gun 
temporarily a few feet back from one of the windows, and 
I detailed two men for it, while the rest of us “‘ scrounged ”’ 
for material. At a superficial glance round there seemed 
to be plenty to hand. For a beginning I tried to lift a 
huge tree log, and nearly broke my spine in an effort of 
supererogation, for it shot up into the air, being made of 
papier maché, and so were all the seemingly solid occupants. 
We must hunt elsewhere. I had all the coal scuttles and 
buckets in the house collected and filled with cinders, and 
wedged in between the most suitable furniture. This was 
quite inadequate, so I went farther afield. In the palatial 
offices on the first floor I discovered a thick carpet, sacred 
to the tread, no doubt, of plutocratic directors. 

For some reason or other carpets and jam rolls sug- 
gested themselves to me, and as lives are worth more than 
carpets I put my men on to cut the carpet into strips and 
to roll them into roly-polies. These made an excellent 
protection, and justified themselves later. 

The next thing to be considered was how to prevent 
the gun skipping across the room on the lino-covered floor, 
and was solved by two thick rubber mats and several 
pieces of carpet, with weights of various kinds across the 
legs of the tripod. And now to business. The sand-bagged 
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windows of Kelly’s seemed inviting, so we called on them, 
and they returned it with greater promptitude than was 
quite polite, but our roly-polies and cinder buckets caught 
their cards. 

I placed myself on the floor a little withdrawn from 
another window, whence I could see both sides of Sackville 
Street, and with a small platform—no doubt used for 
posing—and a pseudo-Cromwellian chair for cover, directed 
the fire. We made our friends in Kelly’s draw in their 
horns by spitefully searching all their windows, and when 
we had done with them turned on to Hopkin’s and other 
houses near them, only to return a later call every now 
and again. 

It is wonderful what concentrated machine-gun fire 
can do, and a few days later when I visited Kelly’s in 
person I did not find many safety zones in the rooms, if 
gun patterns count for anything. 

Occasionally we got a reply, but they generally buried 
themselves in the barricades or plaster ceilings. It was 
strange to pump lead into the mullioned windows of the 
D.B.C., where only a few short weeks before I had drunk 
my first cup of coffee in Dublin, or to look on Daniel 
O’Connell and think how, when a little boy, I had played 
with his tortoise-shell snuff-box. I remembered how, sitting 
in my bungalow in Ceylon, in a long-sleeved chair, only two 
short years before, I had thought that only in Mexico did 
Romance and War walk hand in hand—and now we were 
in Dublin. 

Having searched the roofs and windows of the nearer 
buildings and temporarily put a stop to sniping, I turned 
my attention farther down Sackville Street. Five or six 
hundred yards down on the left stood the General Post 
Office, headquarters of the Sinn Feiners in Dublin, a 
magnificent classical building, surmounted with a stucco 
palisade. I judged this at five hundred yards and directed 
my gun on to it, but we got no observation ; so put it up 
fifty yards—still no observation; up another fifty, and 
now we were rewarded by little white puffs of plaster like 
smoke playing round the south-east top corner exactly at 
the foot of the flag-staff, where flew the standard of this 
premature republic. For a moment we had hopes that 
concentrated fire on this mast might cause them involun- 
tarily to haul down their colours, but there was no result 
and, as proved later, it was made of steel. 

In the centre of the street, and opposite the G.P.O. 
stood Nelson’s monument. On this we ranged also, ‘but, 
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getting no observation, could only judge that by traversing 
from the G.P.O. to the right at a slightly less elevation 
we should sweep the base of the column. 

I now understand why the shooting of the enemy on 
Monday afternoon from the Four Courts, when they caught 
us on Victoria Quay near the Brewery, had been so bad. 
There was absolutely no observation to be had on stone 
buildings or roads paved with sets, except at the shortest 
range, when we could see small spots caused by impact of 
the bullets. 

At five hundred yards on the right was the entrance to 
Lower Abbey Street. Here the Sinn Feiners had built a 
barricade, the main part of which was formed from a 
tram-car. Here again observation was difficult, but, by 
aid of my glasses, I could see the framework of the windows 
cave in under sustained fire. Other buildings, such as the 
Hotel Metropole on the left and the Imperial on the right, 
we ranged on to, as well as on all brick buildings which 
gave excellent observation in the shape of red dust clouds. 
Having made a note of all these, and there being no imme- 
diate necessity to fire, we rested. A cord of communication 
was distinctly visible stretching from one of the windows 
of the G.P.O. to the Imperial Hotel opposite, and though 
we from time to time tried to sever it by firing at the 
windows we were unsuccessful. The street itself was of 
course deserted, its only occupants being three dead horses, 
relics of the ““H” Lancers, who had patrolled the street 
early on Monday morning, and the body of an old man 
lying in the middle of O’Connell’s Bridge where it remained 
for four days. 

Several of the wild snipers from Trinity College and 
the Castle claimed this poor victim, little knowing at the 
time that he was an old man; but a kindly post-mortem 
later proved him to have died of heart failure and without 
a scratch. 

Meanwhile the fires which we had noticed smouldering 
on Wednesday night had spread throughout the back areas 
of the block enclosed by Lower Abbey Street, Sackville 
Street and Eden Quay. No longer were they mere fires 
but a great conflagration; smoke bellied forth mountains 
high and great tongues of flame leapt heavenwards or 
licked around the tops of buildings. The sound of rifle 
and machine-gun involuntarily ceased, as though in awe 
of such a spectacle. Hopkin’s was ablaze, and the flames 
crept stealthily story by story up the D.B.C. ‘Look 
out!” I shouted to the sergeant on the gun, as suddenly 
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from the burning buildings seven or eight Sinn Feiners 
dashed for safety across the street. Pop, pop, pop—swings 
gun across—pop, pop, pop. Too late; they reach Mid 
Abbey Street in safety. 

It says something, however, for the sergeant’s gunnery, 
for scarcely another gun spoke, so sudden had been their 
dash. Our shots must have cracked over their heads, for 
though he depressed as he swung the gun over, we had 
been laid on the column, and as we were at the top of a 
high building and they not more than two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred yards away, they must have been well 
beneath our danger zone. 

Once more we turned our attention to the fires. I 
said they were creeping stealthily up the D.B.C. It was 
easy to see their objective, a pagoda-like structure at the 
summit. Great arms of flame reach upwards like tentacles 
and finger for a grip. Suddenly the bulk recoil, no doubt 
from falling debris, leaving only the slender fingers. Like 
giant muscles they contract, then up they shoot. There 
is a straining, crackling sound; the pagoda totters, pauses, 
then, with a roar, falls headlong. We are fascinated by 
the scene; the whole side of Sackville Street from Eden 
Quay to the Imperial Hotel is ablaze. The day creeps on, 
though on occasions such as this one loses all sense of time. 
The pall of smoke is our night, and as the flames break 
through—our rising sun. 

“‘Nelson’s Column—fire!” I shout, as suddenly I see 
more fugitives. I am watching through my glasses. I 
distinctly hear the sergeant tap over—will he never fire ? 
Pop, pop, pop—two disappear behind the column. Pop, 
pop, pop—the third and fourth go down, and the last falls 
over the top of them. ‘‘ Good God, you’ve killed our own 
men!’ I gasped, rushing over to the gun in consternation. 
I had been watching intently through my glasses and had 
distinctly seen packs being worn by the last two. For a 
moment a terrible thought came over me—perhaps this was 
the beginning of a rush by our troops for the G.P.O. I 
anxiously scanned the scene, but no more followed, nor 
could I see the bodies of our victims. The sergeant com- 
forted me by saying that many of the Sinn Feiners wore 
packs, and by degrees anxiety began to give way to dis- 
appointment. It is still a mystery to me, for I am con- 
vinced that they never reached the other side, unless under 
cover of the column they went farther up the street, or else 
took refuge in a public lavatory immediately behind until 
nightfall. Of this I am convinced, however, that all the 
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last three came down in a heap, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
scathed or unscathed, I do not know. 

It was now after 7 p.m., and indiscriminate firing had 
ceased ; all gazed in awe at the unchecked flames. Hopkin’s 
collapsed upon itself, throwing flaming brands into the 
Liffey. One could distinctly see the fronts of buildings 
bulge, lean outwards, sway a little, then, as it were, give 
way at the knees and, with a thunderous roar, fall prone 
across the street, while a seething, hissing sea of debris 
swept over all. Clouds of smoke and burning embers 
whirled upwards, and rifles and machine-guns rapped out 
their solemn warning to all who should dare to seek safety 
under such a screen of smoke. 

Night had closed in, so I told the sergeant to detail off 
the guards and issue the rations, which had arrived over 
the roofs. When we took over this position it was held by 
a picket of six men and an officer, and not being very 
experienced in the matter of rations, I did not know until 
we had been there five days that the quantity had not been 
altered, so that we lived on half rations the whole time. 
It speaks well for my twelve Irishmen that I did not hear 
any complaints, and they even shared what they had with 
a caretaker and his family of three who were imprisoned 
in one of the houses. One of the family was a very young 
baby, and there is no doubt that the tinned milk my men 
supplied kept it alive and earned the mother’s gratitude. 
In return, our neighbour boiled us water and made us 
jugs of tea. 

The wind had now changed and was blowing across the 
Liffey towards us. Seeing this, I decided to remain on 
duty the whole night. Sparks of considerable size blew 
across and landed on our roof, where it was necessary to 
stamp them out. Being a photographer’s studio, there 
was a great deal of inflammable matter in the building, 
and I dare not run any risks. Had the house caught fire, 
escape would have been difficult. There were only two 
exits, one by a door into Westmorland Street, which had 
been heavily barricaded in case it was rushed and would 
have taken time to surmount. Besides, it was still exposed 
to fire from the Sinn Feiners on the left side of Sackville 
Street. The other exit, the little attic window through 
which we had entered, and which would only allow one 
man at a time to scramble through with difficulty. 

I mentioned before that the ground floor of our building 
was a tobacconist’s shop—I believe I am right in saying 
the best tobacconist’s shop in Dublin. On my first visit 
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I had reconnoitred the possibilities of this shop for defence 
and found it unsuitable, but I had not forgotten its further 
possibilities. It had already been broken into before our 
arrival—by whom I do not know—but very little had 
been disturbed. I called my men together, and said there 
was to be no looting, and forbade anyone to enter these 
premises; that if cigarettes or tobacco were needed they 
were to let me know, and I and the sergeant would go 
down and take only such as were necessary. We stuck to 
this rule, and I can safely say there was no infringement of 
it up to such a time when [ handed over the building to 
some of the infantry. That I went down and took cigar- 
ettes for my men of the cheaper kind that their soul loves 
I do not deny, but never more than was necessary at the 
time. I myself was pipeless, and I selected what I con- 
sidered to be a shilling pipe, but was soon convinced that 
it could not have been more than sixpence, nor could I 
find any of my beloved “ Fryer’s Mixture,” which needs 
no advertisement. I am also indebted to a thoughtful 
barber, who had considerately, though unwittingly, placed 
his establishment at my disposal in the basement. This, 
too, had been broken into, but I found the most delightful 
shaving cream to use each morning, clean napkins and a 
good mirror, so that we were able to preserve our self- 
respect. 

In passing, I should like to refer to my men. These, 
with the exception of the sergeant and two older men, were 
quite young boys, real children of Erin, as their names 
and brogue proclaimed. From first to last I had not one 
word of reprimand to say to any of them, though I did not 
belong to their regiment, nor, in fact, to the same arm. 
I was extremely strict, and insisted on all decency being 
preserved, but I thoroughly enjoyed their society, and they 
one and all passed me the compliment of wishing to transfer 
to the cavalry. Of their national shame at the Rebellion 
there was no doubt, and above all I was charmed with 
their droll wit. 

Friday morning saw the whole of the east side of 
Sackville Street, from the Liffey to Earl Street, completely 
gutted; the fires themselves had almost burnt out, and a 
few gaunt buildings remained at intervals. 

The west side seemed comparatively intact, save for 
odd shell-holes, the absence of glass in the windows and the 
pit-marks of bullets. The enemy appeared to have deserted 
Kelly’s and the neighbouring houses, but our own snipers, 
from Trinity College and elsewhere, kept up a constant fire 
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at something real or imagined. I spent the whole morning 


by my gun and could not see the least justification for 
such a waste of ammunition; besides, it seemed to me 
undignified. 

Matters were getting uninteresting now, so I paid a 
visit by way of skylights to my friends in the house farther 
back, and luckily found them at lunch. They were reduced 
to siege rations, but even then were more fortunate than 
most of the inhabitants in the war zone, and, joy of all 
joys, had a bottle of stout left, which they universally 
pressed upon “ Mr. Officer,” who was nothing loth. 

About 4 p.m. I thought I saw a khaki-clad figure 
appear for a moment at the corner of Earl Street and gaze 
towards the G.P.O. He disappeared; and then another 
—or the same—came and had another look. I got my 
glasses on to the street, and presently I saw a sinister- 
looking gentleman poke his long neck forward and just 
caught a glimpse of a wheel. I waited breathlessly. A 
long flash, a loud report—half-bark, half-bang—and a cloud 
of red brick-dust flies up from the building just beyond 
the G.P.O. Another report, and the same thing occurs 
again; and then no more. A cloud of smoke begins to 
rise from this building—or is it the G.P.O. ?—I cannot be 
quite certain, though the red brick-dust did not look like the 
Post Office. However, I am not long in doubt. Whether 
the fire originated in the Post Office or not, it soon was 
belching forth from the northern wing and spreading across 
the gateway. It was a magnificent yet awful sight. I laid 
my gun on to the main entrance, and watched both this 
and Middle Abbey Street in case the enemy should try to 
escape, but it was unnecessary, for the flames were too 
strong for anyone to dare the attempt. Suddenly I saw 
figures on the southern wing. I could distinctly make out 
with my glasses the playing of a fire-hose and swing of a 
pick. Poor devils! It was their last attempt to stay the 
demon of fire and sword that they had let loose. 

“Six hundred—flagstaff—fire!’’ Pop, pop, pop. Pop, 
pop, pop. Our ranging had not been in vain, and the 
enemy disappeared. Away in the distance from several 
quarters came back in answer, “ Pop, pop, pop.” It was 
an awful thought that, wherever the fugitives fled, they 
met the same reception. I never heard a machine-gun at 
night in France without thinking of that burning city and 
its relentless watch-dogs. 

By 10 p.m. only the hare walls of the G.P.O. remained, 
and the flag hung head downward. That night a Yeomanry 
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officer in charge of the party who brought our rations over 
the roofs said that a Sinn Fein sniper had been located in 
our block of buildings the previous evening, firing towards 
the College. After delivering the rations, he had orders to 
make a thorough search of the roofs. If he found anything 
and needed any help he would shout, but if I heard nothing 
from him I was to conclude he had discovered nothing. 
Accordingly I waited near the wooden shutter of our attic 
window, but after a while, having heard nothing, I posted 
the relief on the gun and took up my position in a rocking- 
chair on the second landing, whence I could observe the 
closed shutter of the attic window. I had no intention of 
going to sleep, but having had none for the last few nights 
I dropped off, and must have slept soundly for some time. 
Suddenly I was wide-awake, every muscle tense and nerve 
alert. There had been no transitional period between 
sleep and awakening; I was conscious of something hap- 
pening. Then I heard two or three footsteps outside the 
attic window. My revolver was ready. I watched the 
window. I dare not move for fear of scaring my quarry. 
Seconds passed; minutes passed; but nothing happened. 
At length I concluded that I must have been mistaken, so 
after paying a visit to the gun I settled down once more 
and slept till morning. Early on Saturday morning the 
head of my friend the caretaker appeared at the window. 
He was very excited, and said that on the previous night, 
about 12 a.m., as he went to put out a light before turning 
in, he had come out on to the roofs for a breather, and just 
below our attic window he had seen the figure of a man, 
reaching up towards the shutter. On his approach the man 
bolted. I had looked at my watch the previous night 
after visiting the gun, and had noticed it was a few minutes 
after 12 a.m., so the sound I had heard must have been 
the man’s retreating footsteps. It was clear that we were 
harbouring an enemy in our midst, and as any night he 
might throw a bomb through our window and put the gun 
out of action, I sent in a report and asked that the block 
might be searched. Orders were given to the effect that all 
houses should be searched for firearms and incriminating 
documents. This had already been done to all other houses 
in the occupied areas, but somehow this block had been 
overlooked. I obtained permission to search in person 
some of the houses. This I had applied for so that it might 
be done to my own satisfaction, and also because I did not 
wish the inhabitants to be subjected to the hectoring of 
some officious young subaltern. 
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There was one other reason. I had suddenly thought 
of the mysterious invalid in the hen-pecked gentleman’s 
house and felt suspicious. The sergeant and I made a 
thorough search of all the coal-cellars and cubby-holes, 
examining the trunks and portmanteaux of all inhabitants, 
the cupboards, chest of drawers, their pockets and clothing, 
No stitch was left unturned, one might say, amidst much 
amusement and good feeling. At the same time we never 
forgot the reason for our search nor allowed anything to 
stand in the way of duty. The whole matter was carried 
out in the friendliest spirit and, with one exception, every 
help was given to us by the inhabitants themselves. We 
now went to the hen-pecked gentleman’s house, made a 
survey of the lower floors, and then I suggested visiting 
the invalid. My hen-pecked friend seemed greatly agitated 
and did his best to dissuade me. He said that she suffered 
from a weak heart and any shock, such as seeing a soldier, 
might bring on an attack. I began to be more suspicious, 
but said that I would see her without myself being seen. 
Accordingly we went upstairs, and very quietly opened the 
door. Seated on a chair drawn close up to the fireplace 
was a bent figure—bent so low that the head almost rested 
on the knees. There was a kind of lace cap on the head 
—it might have been an antimacassar thrown hastily over— 
and a huge fur rug over all. It was impossible to say 
whether it was a man or a woman. I became more sus- 
picious still. Visions of the Scarlet Pimpernel flashed 
through my mind. There was a screen just within the 
room, the far end of which was in a line with the figure. 
I stepped back on to the landing and said I was not satisfied 
and must hear the person speak. The old man became 
almost violent, but I was firm, and said he need not frighten 
her; I would hide behind the screen while he visited her 
in a natural manner. This I did without her having the 
slightest suspicion that anyone was in the room. My 
friend now went up to her and spoke. Slowly the figure 
unbent and—pardon the anticlimax—I saw the emaciated 
features and heard the piping voice of a very old woman. 
To be quite honest, I was disappointed. I thought I had 
hit upon a clever piece of trickery, but at the same time I 
was glad that I had spared the old lady a heart attack 
from meeting me face to face. 

The search made by the other parties proved abortive ; 
but later, when the infantry took over from us, I heard that 
they arrested a man employed in a printing works in the 
block—whether the right or the wrong man I do not know. 
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About 4 p.m. on this Saturday afternoon the “ Cease 
fire’? was passed round our vicinity. Soon afterwards the 
fire brigade came along and, pumping water from the 
Liffey, tried to battle with the flames, which had spread 
from Middle Abbey Street as far as Elvery’s. Hardly had 
they begun when shots rang out and bullets whistled past 
them. They took refuge in the doorways, but the firing 
still continuing, and unable to locate the sniper, they made 
a rush for it, boarded their engines, and drove hastily away. 

Matters were now deathly quiet in Sackville Street, and 
I was beginning to feel the reaction. Presently a head 
appeared at the attic window. It was one of my civilian 
friends, who had come to say that he had got a hot bath 
ready for me if I could leave my men now that things were 
quiet. The temptation was too strong. I put the sergeant 
in charge and hastened to his skylight. I had just got 
inside the bathroom and unlaced my boots, not even got 
them off—nor had they been off since we left the Curragh— 
when there came a knock at the door. “A staff officer on 
the roof wishes to speak to you.” Up I went, and up the 
ladder to the skylight, where I saw the staff captain of 
my brigade. He had come with the news that the Sinn 
Feiners were about to surrender, and would form up and 
lay down their arms in Sackville Street, and that my gun 
was required to cover them in case they tried any false 
move. So it was good-bye to my bath, and my boots had 
to remain on. 

A little before 7 p.m. a long column of fours marched 
out of Middle Abbey Street, led by a man bearing a white 
flag. There were some four hundred men of all descriptions 
in this group, but men of military age were greatly in the 
majority. They were met by an armed guard on O’Connell’s 
Bridge, at whose feet they laid down their arms. After 
a short parley they again took them up, and on the order 
“ About turn!” marched up to the other end of Sackville 
Street, where, together with another body of Sinn Feiners, 
they piled arms at the foot of the Parnell Monument. They 
themselves were respectively marched under guards to the 
Rotunda and Dublin Castle. 

R. R. OaAKLEY 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, OR ACCOUNT 
RENDERED 


[Founded on the narrative contained in the recently discovered books of Livy, 


which throws a fresh light on a somewhat obscure period of Roman history.] 


VicToriovus o’er the Carthaginian foe, 


Rome breathed again, though sore from many a blow. 


Her blood and treasure she had poured like rain, 
In agony of effort and of pain. 

Throughout the years of anguish and of want 
The people heard the politicians’ cant :— 

“This is the last great war; and, if we win, 
The Golden Age will certainly begin. 

For all our suffering shall Carthage pay ; 

On her the costs and losses we shall lay. 

We'll search her pockets and take all her change ; 
If not enough, a debit we’ll arrange. 

Then Rome for Roman heroes shall be fit; 

Keep us in power, and we'll see to it.” 


The people hailed the words of specious hope, 
And gave their “statesmen” all the longed-for scope. 
Alas! the Carthaginian pocket proved 
A mere bag’s-end—the cash had been removed. 

And Carthaginian promises to pay 

Somehow postponed themselves from day to day. 
The Roman citizen, o’erwhelmed by debt, 

Began to doubt, and then began to fret. 

Prices and taxes soaring to the sky 

Forbid to think the Golden Age is nigh. 


The Empire, weak from years of storm and hell, 
Rolled like a ship in heavy after-swell. 
Her grand old timbers, worn by many a strain, 


Though sound at heart, seemed like to burst in twain. 


All enemies whom Roman peace had bound 

To trade like honest men or till the ground 
Resolved to strike a blow, in hopes to gain 
What peaceful labour never could attain. 

The blood-red flag of ‘“‘ Freedom” waves on high, 
And “self-determination ”’ is the cry. 

Rome’s neighbour island, raised from savage life 
By Roman arts, by Roman peace from strife, 
Rises in fierce revolt. Her sacred right 

To rob and kill inspires her to the fight. 
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From craven statesmen and war-wearied Rome 
The islanders regain their tortured home ; 
Henceforth in happy barbarism to fight, 

- And break each other’s heads is their delight: 
et All but a faithful remnant, who refuse 

To sell the loyalty they freely choose. 
Elsewhere, by favour of the kindly Gods, 

Ww, The Empire stood, albeit against the odds. 


Amid these jars from enemies and fate 
Three rival parties claimed to save the State. 
The Optimates first, who took their stand 
On the prestige and power of the land. 
Greater than any class they held the State, 
And old example strove to emulate. 

The laws they reverenced, to the Senate bowed, 
And held it wiser than the noisy crowd. 

The Populares next; their daily cry 

“Free imports from the East, or Rome will die. 
What matter though the Roman farmer fall, 
If corn from Egypt be bestowed on all ? 
What harm though Roman industry be killed, 
' With cheaper goods if Italy be filled ?” 

; The Sociales last—a motley crew, 

In which discordant elements we view: 

There was the sentimental ‘“‘ friend of man,”’ 
With pleasing catchwords marching in the van 
(Macdoniensis was their leader’s name, 

In future ages marked for dubious fame) : 

“* All shall be equal—neither rich nor poor. 

All men shall work for others. I am sure 
That human nature has been much maligned ; 
It’s really quite unselfish, wholly kind. 

In us alone the brains, in us the will 

To free the land from every mortal ill. 

1. Ten million sesterces to Scythia lend, 

The gesture shall the world’s misfortunes end: 
Give me a chance, and in a trice you'll see 
The Golden Age well introduced by me.” 
With loud applause the very welkin rings ; 
Macdoniensis’ praise the people sings. 


Him followed all the lofty-minded throng 
That always find their country in the wrong. 
Parthian to them and Scythian were brothers, 
But Roman soldiers lower than all others. 
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Then followed certain of the baser sort, 

Whose hope was all free rations, wine, and sport. 
Yet others in the rear—who counted most— 
Began of loot to talk, of spoils to boast. 

“These Optimates all are out of date; 

They must resign their goods or meet their fate. 
In Scythia, that most enlightened land, 

No Optimate survives th’avenging hand. 

The bow, the sword, the torture-chamber too, 
Have rid the country of the useless crew. 

We'll do the same unless ”—but here their leader 
For caution and restraint became a pleader. 


To Mercury they pray; ’tis said that he 
(While Jove was dozing), subtle deity, 
Around the Romans’ wits a mist diffused ; 
None doubts the people were at least bemused. 


The Populares, out of ancient spite, 
To dish the Optimates, quit the fight : 
“Let Rome be ruined sooner than that we 
Forbear to score a party victory.” 
And so, though by minority selected, 
Macdoniensis consul was elected. 
““The Golden Age approaches,” is the cry ; 
“The end of all our ills is drawing nigh.” 


Months pass, but life and things remain the same; 


The Roman people know not whom to blame. 
Still prices rose, and work grew scarcer still ; 
Macdoniensis failed to cure one ill. 

The Golden Age, in light of reason cold, 

Was evidently not an age of gold. 


*Twas then that Jove—for so the pious say— 
Awoke from slumber and resumed his sway. 
** Disperse that mist,” to Mercury he cries, 
** Let Romans ne’er again be fooled with lies.” 
He said, and nodded. Great Olympus shook ; 
The winged God to earth his passage took. 
The mists dispersed, straightway the Romans see 
Macdoniensis’ full futility. 
Good Roman money he would fain bestow 
On Scythian brigands, lowest of the low. 
He fell, and Rome, from these delusions freed, 
Prospered again beneath her ancient creed. 


H. G. Datway TURNBULL 
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I wonDER what Fez is like in these days? I wonder if 
the old white city which Mulai Idris founded close on a 
thousand years ago has changed much in its aspects and its 
dwellers under the new régime ? 

There will be differences: cafés perhaps in some of 
the old orange gardens, once so inviolable in their calm 
seclusion ; motors and French magasins, cinemas and chars- 
a-banes in Fas Jedid, the upper new town; some other 
outward signs no doubt of that doubtful state called 
“progress.” Yet I believe the heart of it, whose life- 
blood flows with deep pulsations through the narrow, 
twisting streets of Fas el Bali, beats as it did when I first 
saw the glittering jewel set in the grey-green olive groves, 
For Moslem Africa alters slowly. 

It is just five-and-twenty years since I went first to 
Morocco, not as a sightseer, but to spend four interesting 
years at work in the vice-consulate at the northern capital. 
The Jebel Musa—cranky engines thumping like a worn- 
out heart—ferried me over the thirty miles of Straits; a 
yelling boat-crew of riff-raff Moors and Spaniards spilled 
me and my baggage on the tottering wooden mole of 
Tangier, and two other rascals guided me to the Conti- 
nental Hotel, which was to be my starting-point for the 
interior. A letter from MacLeod at Fez gave me full and 
particular directions about the journey, and from the 
bearer—my guide-interpreter—I gathered, in a language 
barely recognizable as French, that on the next morning 
the mules and camp kit, with a riding horse, would collect 
themselves at the hotel door, “in sha allah ”’—that pious 
phrase without which no prophecy is made in Moghreb al 
Aksa. 

God willed it so, and in the cold cloudy night, an hour 
before the dawn, I came out from my bed to find four 
phantom pack-animals standing in grotesque uneven atti- 
tudes on the hilly, cobbled street. The last of my kit was 
being stowed into the grass-woven “shwarris”’ and lifted 
pannier-wise across the straw-stuffed packs: I girthed my 
new and creaking saddle on my mount—a light-boned 
pretty creature, but gone in the forelegs, as I came to 
know—and we were off, with loud-voiced ‘ Arrorees ”’ 
from the muleteers and much clattering on our way out 
of the side-street into the main thoroughfare of Tangier. 
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We climbed it, empty and silent at that hour, passed through 
the Sok-el-Kebir, deserted but for a few sleeping forms 
lying like dead men beneath their “‘ sulham”’ shrouds, and 
so out into the open country—Bismillah ! 

The day came angrily with a long blood-streak on the 
horizon under lowering cloud. In the grey light we plodded 
on across a wide plain of mud, soft and sticky after days of 
rain—three hours of squelching, unsteady ride. 

Akba-el-Hamra, the red sandstone hill, rose up before 
us like a barrier, and as we climbed it by a stony track 
the dawn’s threat of rain became reality. Over the hill 
pass and down towards the next plain we went, in a blinding 
deluge which hid even the hill-slopes close at hand. 

The rain was bitter cold; the track became a torrent, 
Men and animals slipped and staggered on, the former 
with the hoods of their “jelabs”’ pulled forward, covering 
their dark faces from the storm. We passed a long string 
of laden camels moving, disdainful, up the rise; they 
swayed by like grey-white ghosts and vanished in the mist 
of water, drivers hunched behind them. On to the bottom 
of the hills and out again over the level flats. 

One hundred and eighty miles to Fez, and the road, 
from sundry wayfarers’ reports, becoming difficult in front 
after the heavy rains! The prospects of a pleasant journey 
seemed remote. 

Later that day the weather cleared, and far ahead my 
guide pointed to Had-el-Gharbiya, our first camping place. 
That day we covered eight-and-twenty miles. In a slough 
of mud—there was no dry ground—my little Edginton 
was pitched, and before I slept I ate my first “ kous- 
kous”’ of steamed semolina grains with chicken, raisins, 
and unknown things hidden in the mixture—very excellent 
and filling. 

The local village chief paid his visit of ceremonial 
curiosity—European travellers were rare birds then—brought 
gifts and took them in Hassani coin, and left me to walk 
around before I turned in. This was the real Morocco in 
its raw, natural state. Back there in Tangier the cosmo- 
politan, where the legations of thirteen countries kept a 
jealous eye on each other and internal Shereefian affairs, 
they dined and danced and prattled wisely about the 
country’s politics, but here, screened only by those few 
miles, the people’s life moved in a way unknown to any of 
that crowd. 

All night the mules, with others of their kind in the 
*‘ fondak,”’ squealed and bit, perhaps to keep themselves 
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warm, and in the morning we dug them out of trampled 
mud, loaded up, and went upon our way. Six days of 
varied travel in sunshine and in rain, six days of utmost 
interest passed. In places over the sandy stretches of 
palmetto-covered plains we pushed on rapidly, but among 
the hills and valleys our troubles kept us back. The mud 
was truly awful. Sometimes the track—in dry weather 
composed of a dozen parallel lines of single footpath— 
wound along hill-sides and became one broad, greasy slide. 
Mules, men, and horses, stepping gingerly along the upper 
edge, would slither suddenly away across ten feet of fall 
and sprawl ludicrously below. Two miles an hour was 
quick travelling on that ground. We reached the valley 
of the Zarhon Mountains, and after a strenuous day, in 
which we were drenched by twelve hours’ ceaseless rain, 
camped for the last time at Mikkes, a filthy hamlet set on 
the last stony slope above the plain of Fez. 

Along the road I had tried to learn, parrot-wise, my 
first Arabic words. My guide did his patient best with me, 
but his French—the medium of our intercourse—was 
execrable, and we did not progress far. But one word 
made its deep impression. All my life I shall remember 
“kareeb.” It is a simple word—“ kareeb’”’ means “‘ near ”’ 
—but on the march its meaning has no relation to fact. 
Whatever you may hope, “ kareeb”’ means still an hour or 
two to go; and “ kareeb be-shwia”’ makes the heart sink 
—it indicates another half-day’s journey. To the Moors, 
hardy and indifferent, it makes no matter, but to the 
Christian, saddle-sore and weary, the word is exasperating 
until he understands. 

On the last march we turned off to the south-east, and 
by early afternoon sighted the long walls of Fez. We 
drew close, and my little horse, leg-weary from the six 
days’ toil, produced the last of his little tricks and, falling 
with crossed feet, threw me heavily to salute the mighty 
city in the mud. I remounted, and the pair of us, equally 
bespattered, rode down to the Bab Mhroke. The “ Gate of 
Burning,” where punishment by that means always took 
place, gaped black before me, and above it, on iron spikes 
projecting from the masonry, two withered human heads 
grinned at me a mirthless welcome. 

I passed in through the interior L-shaped passage, built, 
as they always are, to check an enemy rush, and came out 
into a busy, cobbled street of shops and booths swarming 
with people at that hour. We pushed through the crowd, 
my guide in front bawling “ Balak, balak,” turned into a 
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narrow lane in which a peaceful quiet reigned, and in 4 
hundred yards drew up before a tiny door set in a high 
black wall—the consulate—where MacLeod gave me his 
hearty greeting. 

The days I write of were those before the rascal Bou 
Hamara—“ father of the she-ass ’—rose as a pretender to 
the throne of Morocco, travelling the country on his patient 
donkey, conjurer, ventriloquist, and fanatic in one; before 
Raisuli entered on his profitable career of capture and 
ransom, abducting Perdicaris from his house in Tangier, 
MacLean from on his march, and others who he thought 
would be “paying guests,” and thereby mulcting the 
Shereefian treasury in ransom; before ever the young 
Sultan Mulai Abdel Aziz had come to live in Fez from 
far-off Marrakesh in the south, the city where he began his 
kingship, placed on his throne by the acts of intrigue so 
loved by the followers of Islam, for his father, Mulai 
Hassan, was borne four days in his litter dead, the death 
concealed until the boy was firmly seated in his father’s 
place—a strange, true story known to few. 

They were the early days when little enough was known 
by Europe of the real Morocco. When I reached Fez, 
late in the year 1901, we Christians numbered exactly 
eight: MacLeod, myself, Gaillard, the French vice-consul, 
and five members of the North African Mission—one man 
and four women. The Moorish population was then 120,000 
roughly. We were under official protection, and personal 
danger was perhaps more imaginary than actual, but 
fanaticism ran high at that time and we had at all times 
to go warily. I remember MacLeod impressing the fact on 
me from the start, and most advisedly. 

In the short quarter of a mile between the vice-con- 
sulate and the nearest gate, I have known my shadow to be 
spat upon seventeen times—I counted them—and ‘“ Kafir 
billah ” was in every mouth as I walked. Once we were 
stoned at night, MacLeod and I, walking back from the 
house of some Moorish merchant in the town, and our 
lantern smashed and extinguished. Just before I took up 
my duties something of a graver kind had happened. A 
Jew, under Portuguese consular protection, rode carelessly 
through a little market-square. His mule stepped on the 
foot of a passer-by in the crowd. The Moor cursed the 
rider threateningly, and the Jew, in panic or bravado, 
flourished a cheap revolver in his face. They pulled him 
from his saddle in an uproar, and he made a dive into a 
little open shop for safety. But the crowd had him in a 
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moment, stabbed him in twenty places, and, before they 
could be stopped, brought kerosene, and, pouring it upon 
the body, burnt the Jew there and then—whether alive or 
dead none knows. 

For all these and other little troubles we went about 
the city and the country round without restraint, some- 
times escorted by a Mahazni soldier of the Moorish Govern- 
ment, sometimes not. He was nothing more than the sign 
of authority at the best, and as time passed I moved about 
without him. I found Fez intensely interesting. Its 
scenes, its people were the Bible and the Arabian Nights 
brought to vivid life before my eyes, a kaleidoscope of 
colouring in sunlight. The people spoke and thought and 
acted just as they had done a thousand years ago. Down 
in the old part of the town, surging through the alleys of 
the great market about the walls of the Karuin Mosque 
and University, where they say students from all Europe 
came in the seventeenth century to learn wisdom by the 
Sultan’s favour, a vast crowd moved all day. The pale- 
faced Moor of Fez rubbed shoulders with wild tribesmen 
of the Sus; the Berbers of the mountains jostled the 
Egyptian and the Turk; Jews from the Mellah of Fez, 
Arabs of Tripoli, Syrians, Tunisians, Riff mountaineers, 
and men from the Sahara, all pushed and seethed about 
the market booths, shouting and wrangling. 

The water-carriers and sweetmeat-sellers cut like cross- 
currents in the stream, yelling their trade cries, ‘‘ Al Ma,” 
“ Halewa.”? You heard a hundred dialects, saw a hundred 
types and races in the great mart, but there was one creed 
only which governed all—Islam. 

Riding the narrow, twisting streets about the town was 
an adventure. Where cobbles had been washed out from 
the rough uneven surface great holes yawned, or at the 
best were blocked with an old millstone tilted awkwardly. 
Low archways and lower tunnels bruised the head, and 
one passed through straitened ways with high walls 
almost brushing both knees at once; the alleys went up 
and down in endless undulations, and at every turn the 
way was blocked by mules and donkeys widely laden, or by 
camels, which in their breeding season bit savagely. 

But best of all it was to ride from end to end of Fez on 
a moonlight night: then one would say a city of the dead. 
In and out, by devious turns, one followed the walled lanes, 
now plunging into black obscurity, now coming forth into 
an open space lit splendidly by the silver of the moon. 
Now and again one met a lonely prowler on his affairs, 
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innocent enough maybe, but passing silent for all that: it 
is not wise to stay and converse with a stranger in that 
hour. From behind the wall of some mosque school would 
come a steady intoned murmur of human voices, young 
students of the faithful reciting from memory the whole 
Koran—endlessly from dusk to dawn. A dozen ward gates 
to be passed—huge, ponderous things of wood and iron. 

** Ewa al buab !” 

** Askoon ?” a sleepy growl would ask. 

** Naib ek-Konsul Ingles.” 

The key, a long slat of wood studded with nail points, 
rattled on the further side, the bolt was drawn, and 
cautiously the mass swung open just enough to let horse 
and rider through. 

** Salaam alik.”’ 

“Wa alik es-salaam. May your night be blessed 
And on again, hoofs clattering loudly, breaking the soft 
silence, with echoes ringing from wall to wall, until, the 
last gate passed, we climbed up into the newer part of Fez, 
where the streets were mostly of soft earth, and so to canter 
homeward in the warm, still air. That was the true Fez 
the unfathomable, the fascinating mystery of it cloaked 
still further by the quiet of the night. 

Early in 1902 the Sultan and his Court arrived in Fez, 
and the calm tenor of our life was a little broken. Kaid 
MacLean was with him, and Verdon, his English doctor, 
and, as the months went by, other visitors, one or two 
English employees of the Court, while now and then a 
globe-trotter or two made his appearance. About this 
time, too, I met Walter Harris, an old sojourner in Morocco. 
His knowledge of the inner life and thought of its inhabi- 
tants was, I think, unrivalled. I was presented to Mulai 
Abdel Aziz in his camp at Nzala Faraji the day before his 
state entry into his capital, and in the succeeding years I 
came to know him rather intimately. He was of my own 
age to the month, and he proved invariably kind and 
friendly during the period of our acquaintance. As time 
went on more and more European plays and playthings 
occupied the Sultan’s time, and there were not wanting 
those who murmured at the trend of things, voicing popular 
discontent at the way His Shereefian Majesty neglected 
affairs of State. For behind this thin screen of new-fangled 
Christian notions which occupied the Court circles, the old 
ways and customs of the masses stayed unaltered. Fast 
in their creed, tolerant as ever of their own social insti- 
tutions, the buying and selling of justice, the torturing, 
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maiming and slaying, and hating the ‘“ unbelievers” as a 
whole, the people of Fez eyed with distrust and irritation 
the conditions which surrounded their lord the Sultan; 
and it was this spirit of distrust which led to a six hours’ 
tragic happening on a certain sunlit day in the year 1903. 
Writing of it now, and of my share in it, I feel that nothing 
could more truly typify the old Morocco, as we knew it. 

On a hot morning down in old Fez, Davidson, the mis- 
sionary, stood talking to a shopkeeper. Though it was 
still early there were plenty of people in the street, so that 
he took no particular notice of a certain man, armed with 
a long Moorish muzzle-loading gun, who approached and 
stood behind him. The gun roared suddenly with a vast 
explosion, poor Davidson fell forward, shot through the 
back, receiving a mortal wound, and in the confusion the 
murderer slipped silently away into the crowd and dis- 
appeared. 

At the vice-consulate we were breakfasting when we 
got the news. MacLeod hurried away to the bedside of 
the dying man, who had been carried to his house, and at 
his request I got upon my horse and galloped to the palace 
to get audience of the Sultan and ask for the murderer’s 
arrest. It was a Friday; the streets were crowded, and I 
remember that I got jammed among a troop of mounted 
tribesmen at a gate. The Sultan’s army was reducing some 
refractory tribe out in the country, and these men were 
coming in to report a victory. Each man had a spear, 
and upon every point was fixed a fresh-lopped head! One 
shook his weapon in greeting to a friend; a splash of blood 
fell upon my shoulder. 

At the palace I found the Court was in the mosque at 
prayers, and for some time I had to kick my heels impa- 
tiently in a cool, tiled room till they had finished. I 
remember—as one does remember trifles in important 
moments—how the beautiful outer court was filled with 
blazing sunlight which set the blue, white, and yellow tiles 
all dancing in the heat; a fountain plashed in the centre 
with a cool sound, and some pigeons fluttered in and out of 
the arcades along the walls. 

The prayers ended, the Sultan beneath his state umbrella 
entered the great court through the wide-flung gates, and 
in due course I was summoned to his presence. I told 
him briefly what had happened. He nodded, for the news 
had already reached him, and told me he had ordered the 
man’s capture, asking me to remain and await developments. 
Soon after Harris joined me, and together we passed 
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the time until more news came. They got him quicker 
than I had hoped, for within an hour the Sultan’s guards 
ran into the court, dragging a wretched creature with them, 
His neck gripped in a twisted rope, his face all bruised and 
bleeding, his clothing torn, the murderer stumbled in a 
hurried run to where the Sultan sat, and was flung there 
upon his face. A moment later a savage tug upon the 
rope jerked him, half-strangled, to his knees, while Mulai 
Abdel Aziz inquired how he had been found and where. It 
was the old story of Moorish guile. 

As soon as he had fired the gun the man had bolted 
like a rabbit into the mosque of Mulai Idris, and making 
for the “‘ mihrab,” clung to the board with the holy inscrip- 
tion on it, for it was sanctuary. There he could have hoped 
to stay, free from molestation, fed by the pious ones in 
whose eyes the slaying of a Christian was but a passport 
into Paradise, until the hue and cry was over, which for 
such a deed would not be long. 

But the officer in search of him entered the mosque; 
they told him to place the board beneath his robe, and to 
fear nothing, for thereby he took his sanctuary with him, 
even to the Sultan’s feet. Deceived, the poor fool did so, 
went with them to the outer street, and there the board was 
torn from him, and he was bound. 

There on his knees before the ruler of Morocco, harried 
and half-strangled, he kept his end up like a man. He 
answered bravely, he admitted the deed, he gloried in it. 
‘*Sidna, he was an ‘unbeliever’; I hate them and their 
works; I killed him’’—no more, no less. His words had 
their effect upon the ministers and Court officials. I saw 
the uneasy movement ripple through them, like wind through 
standing corn. He had their sympathy. The Sultan, learn- 
ing that the missionary was still alive, gave orders that the 
man be beaten, and then and there before us he was spread- 
eagled on the ground, stripped of all clothing but the white 
undershirt, and his wrists and ankles gripped by slaves. I 
saw then such a flogging given as I have never seen before 
or since. Eight brawny fellows grouped themselves about 
the prostrate figure, armed each with a raw-hide thong, 
three-sided, and with rough, sharp edges. A hundred 
lashes from each man had been the order—eight hundred 
in all! They went to work. From neck to knees the 
lashes fell relentlessly; the white gown turned to red, 
then frazzled away to nothing under the blows. Half 
had been given before the wretch had fainted, the action 
of his heart deranged by that never-ending shock. They 
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flung water over him that he might revive and endure to 
the end the full tale of strokes, and when it was finished a 
mangled object was dragged off to recover on one side. 

When word came that the Englishman was dead, as it 
was known must be at last, complications came fast. The 
Sultan raised his brows in question. I asked for the mur- 
derer’s execution, Harris ably supporting me. The ministers 
urged caution, procrastination. I see them now after all 
these years: Si Fedol Gharnit, the grand vizier, white- 
bearded, crafty as a fox; Ben Sliman, suave and soft- 
voiced but insistent; Mohammed Tazzi, bland and oily ; 
the Court chamberlain, venomous. Mulai Abdel Aziz was in 
a dilemma: he knew that feeling would run high in Fez if 
a Moslem should be slain for the mere slaying of a Christian ; 
never before had such summary justice been carried out. 
He asked whether I would be content with a lesser punish- 
ment, imprisonment for life, such as his advisers urged, and 
compensation for the widow of the missionary. I shook 
my head. “ Kaidahli imat Sidi,’ I answered—‘“It is my 
opinion that he should die.” And in the long end we won, 
the Sultan ordering that the man should be executed in our 
presence and at once. 

The struggle had been long, with endless argument and 
consultation before the fiat went forth, and the sun was 
falling in the western sky as we were taken to the outer 
unpaved court, the place of the “‘ Hediya,” where the tribes 
each year presented their gifts of allegiance to the Sultan. 
Its rays just caught the few topmost feet of the high east 
wall, and in the lower shadow, facing the rough masonry, 
the murderer sat motionless, his chin sunk upon his breast. 
They had thrown a clean white garment on his lacerated 
back. I saw a file of ragged Moorish infantry, armed with 
modern rifles, standing twenty yards behind him; a Kaid 
al Mia—captain of a hundred—waited at their side. Over 
our heads, in the vault of clearest blue, black dots of 
vultures circled on and on, and once a rushing flight of 
pigeons swooped magnificently across the court; they 
flashed up over the sunlit wall-top like sparkling jewels and 
were gone. 

A droning voice went muttering on interminably; it 
was the condemned man praying; his hands were placed 
on the ground each side of him, he swayed gently to and fro. 

“Ready!” The word croaked harshly on the silence. 

The condemned man stiffened sharply, the swaying and 
the droning ceased together ; he seemed to listen, expectant. 
The rifles rattled to the shoulders at the next command, 
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the stolid soldiers nuzzling the stocks, dark faces vacant 
and impassive. There was utter silence now. 

“ce Fire ! bP] 

The crash rolled round and round the courtyard, as 
upon the white-robed back some crimson splashes starred 
out in vivid suddenness. The murderer rolled gently over 
on his side, a leg kicked sharply once, again more slowly, 
to a stiffened end. Then he lay still. 

I turned to go, perhaps a little weary after long hours of 
strain and the reaction, and as I left the courtyard, with a 
last glance at that quiet form which had been a man, the 
‘** mueddin’’ from the nearby tower summoned the faithful 
to their prayers. 

** Alla—h hu akbar. La illaha il’ Allah.” 

Clear, calm, and musical the call went forth, pealing as 
it has done down the centuries of the past, as it will through 
centuries to come, and it served fittingly in that hour, so it 
seemed to me, as a requiem for those two souls, the Christian 
and the Moslem, which had gone out to find each its 
peace and pardon on that sunny day so many years ago. 


A. C. J. Hastines 


FOLK DANCING, ORIGIN AND REVIVAL 


In the sixteenth century the English were renowned 
throughout Europe for dancing and singing. In describing 
various peoples, it was said that the Spanish and Portuguese 
were famed for their horsemanship, the French for their 
courtesy, and—‘“‘ the dancing English, for carrying a fair 
presence.” | 

Yet an Englishman only a few years ago wrote: ‘“‘ We 
cannot now find among the rural population of England 
any traces of what may be called a national dance”; whilst 
the correspondent of one of our great dailies who had seen 
the Northern Games at Stockholm delivered himself of the 
remark that ‘it would be a merrier and better England 
which could produce dances of this kind as a natural and 
spontaneous growth.” Shades of our dancing ancestors ! 
He had lost sight of the time when England was “ Merrie 
England ”’! 

Owing chiefly to the unceasing work and research of 
Mr. Cecil Sharp (to whom I am mainly indebted for my 
information), our national dances have begun to retake 
their place in our educational, and I hope, before long, 
national life. 

Our song, music, and dance are shooting, from layers of 
misrepresentation and ignorance, upwards to the light 
again; and are being gathered from the corners of Europe 
(and even America) where they had been dispersed. 

In certain parts of England, Morris dancing lingered, 
notably about Oxford; but modern education and town 
life were fast killing it, and no doubt its final flickers would 
soon have been extinguished had not Mr. Sharp* rescued it 
from oblivion and perceived, not only its intrinsic beauty, 
but its educational values. 

Since then, England has begun to dance again, and 
reaction from war conditions has added to the impetus. 
Alas ! that some of the dancing is so decadent and so ugly ! 
It may be delightful to the dancer, but it is often ridiculous 
and painful to the onlooker; and when produced on the 
stage or reproduced on the film from scenes in America or 


* The author wishes to state that the references and quotations 
herein made from the works of Mr. Cecil Sharp are made with the approval 
of Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., as regards the works which are published 
by them. 
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the Continent, can only be described as erotic; a tendency 
to which there is no sign whatever in our own rediscovered 
national dances, which makes them extraordinarily healthy 
to take part in, and pleasurable to watch. W. D. Croft has 
written of them: ‘These dances are entirely free from 
affectation and posture, and contain no loop-hole for sensu- 
ality.” This speaks well for the primal simplicity and 
purity of our forefathers, the Northern peoples; for I am 
going to point out that the ancient Morris dances, as many 
folklorists believe, came from Scandinavia and were originally 
ritual and religious dances ; but when we wander to Eastern 
and Southern latitudes, and there witness temple or religious 
dances, they are found to be full of sex appeal, often of a 
degraded character, and therefore entirely different from 
our own. 

We have two forms of national dances: Morris and 
country dances. Of these, Morris is the more ancient, and 
is again subdivided into the Morris sword dance and the 
Morris dances including the jig. 

I find it difficult in a short essay to know where to begin 
with a subject which stretches back into the beginnings of 
history, and touches with lingering fingers the far-off mys- 
teries of primitive religion. I think a few words on the 
origin of the word “ Morris’ in connection with the dances 
is advisable at this point, for there has been divided opinion 
as to the derivation of the term, some arguing that, as 
similar dances were found on the borders of Spain, and 
Morris dancers frequently blackened their faces, these dances 
were called Moorish or Morisco, and proceeded from the 
Moors. But as these dances are found all over Europe, 
and are, presumedly, of greater antiquity than the Moorish 
invasions of Europe, we must attribute a common origin; 
also there are curious customs attached to the Morris which 
appear in the sword dance and mummers’ play, and which 
presuppose much greater antiquity than anything of a 
Moorish tendency. Moreover, Mr. Sharp pointed out that, 
though the Morris—sometimes spelt ‘‘ Morice ’’—dance might 
have spread from Spain all over Europe, it is improbable 
that all these countries should have customs which have no 
apparent connection with it. And to quote Mr. Cecil 
Sharp : 

“The position is briefly this, either we must assume 
that European customs have been contaminated very 
generally by Moorish influence, or that the Morris dance is @ 
development of a pan-European, or even more widely 
extended custom. The latter hypothesis is, we believe, the 
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true one, as it is also the one generally accepted by folk- 
lorists.”’ 

It is, therefore, possible that the word ‘“ Morris” may 
have been of comparatively later date and have superseded 
some more ancient term. Those who took part blackened 
their faces, for which, as I shall show later, there was an 
excellent reason. On seeing black men dancing, the people 
would naturally call them Moors, Moors being their then 


accepted notion of a black man. Thus the old dances came 


to be called Moorish, Morisco, or Morris, and that they had 
penetrated as far as Spain and been rediscovered there 
gave credence to the theory. 

To my mind, the dances point to being a survival of early 
religious ceremonial, at which there are signs that human 
sacrifice took place. If this is so, it is not surprising that 
the executioners during their official ritual disguised them- 
selves by blackening their faces or wearing animal masks. 
Our executioners wear masks, and disguise is resorted to in 
all manner of latter-day ritual; vide, those who take part in 
the Easter processions held in Malta in performance of vows 
of thanksgiving, or of gratitude for deliverance from danger, 
wear peaked and sinister-looking hoods pierced with eyelet 
holes like those of the far-famed Ku-Klux-Klan, who also 
disguise themselves without anything so gruesome apper- 
taining to their rites as sacrifice, let alone human sacrifice ! 
If the human sacrifice in primitive religions chanced to be a 
stranger, well and good, but if an erstwhile friend or even a 
relative it must have been safer, and pleasanter for all 
concerned, when the executioners were unrecognizable ! 

The sword dance appears to me to have been the most 
ancient of these dances, from which source the others in 
course of time proceeded. There is no resemblance in the 
Morris sword dances to the generally accepted Scottish 
sword dance, though they have variations also of the Morris. 
The Morris sword dance consists of a party of five to eight 
men who form a circle and hold a “ traditional” sword ; 
the hilt is held in the dancer’s right hand, his left hand holds 
the point of his neighbour’s sword, which fortunately is not 
pointed or sharp. These swords are very pliable, some sets 
of them are longer than others, and some have hilts at 
both ends, a modern addition doubtless. 

The steps are simple and of a running character, often 
accentuated by stamping, and to the onlooker all the evolu- 
tions seem most fascinatingly complicated and difficult. To 
be well danced they should proceed with great speed and 
smoothness, and the jumping over the swords, and the 
VOL, LXXXVI 50 
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making of the “lock” are very “impressive,” to use Mr. 
Sharp’s word. The “lock” consists of locking or plaiting } th 
the swords into a star without interrupting the dance, and | 15 
this “lock” is held aloft during, and at the end of, the | fF; 
dance by the chief dancer, and really appears to come by § pl; 
magic! In several of these dances a man enters the ring § we 
of dancers and the lock is placed either on his head or round f be 
his neck, when the dancers liberate their swords with a 
sharp swish, continuing their dance whilst the intruder falls 
to the ground, evidently slain; a human sacrifice being § an 
typified. It looks as if it would be very difficult to kneel § to 
there without flinching ! fea 
It cannot be supposed the sword was always used so § an 
innocently as we see it now, it is possible that human life é 
was not taken; but the ancient days were cruel days, and } by 
days of fear; fear and superstition are answerable for much, | tru 
and such rites took place in order to placate Nature—the ] ign 
earth and elements. wo 
It is very evident that animal sacrifices also took place in 
those early days, whether purely for ritual or for the subse- | be 
quent feast is not clear, but there were certainly feasts and Fes 
killing within the memory of man. In Oxfordshire they 
killed an animal at the Morris Festival, and at Whitsuntide aj Mu 
man carried a lamb, which was decked with ribbons and had§ rit 
its legs bound, over his shoulders and preceded the dancers. stri 
This lamb was subsequently killed and eaten, its head with and 
its wool was made into a pie, and this pie was thought to bef con 
very lucky. There was also a “ Whit-hunt,” when three§ birt 
deer were hunted and killed, the heads and antlers went to . 
the first three men in at the death, and bits of skin weref are 
given to others for luck. In other places the sacrifice was§ pla; 
typified by a cake impaled on a sword and carried before the§ Cap 
dancers. The cake may, of course, have also typified flourf is tl 
or grain and been intended for burial purposes to ensure theg som 
fecundity of the ground, such offerings exist in the East tof vict 
the present day, but it more likely took the place of thef cory 
lamb or deer’s head. Mr. Sharp points out that in thef to | 
earliest religious days, worshippers thought they procured Trejo: 
unity with their deity, or what was called their “‘ Clan ”§ inte: 
deity, not only by devouring the victim that represented himj the 
but by assuming his nature and power, so the worshippery €ver 
wore his skin, or head, or horns; the Morris dancers at} and 
Abbots Bromley, I believe, still carry the horns annually, true 
whilst Jack in the Green, whirling beneath his leaf decked ( 
canvas, wears the garb of sylvan nature, and demonstrates} the 
its powers. nil 
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There are descriptions of similar dances and customs on 
the Continent as early as 1350—they are to be read of in 
1551 and in 1697. There are some early descriptions of 
English sword dancing, introducing the story of the mumming 
plays, and in these we also read of one of the characters 
wearing a fox’s head as a cap and its brush hanging down 
behind. The fact, too, that the sword dance is an indoor 
dance, taking up but a small space and therefore eminently 
fitted for the temple cave or sacrificial grove, points to ritual 
and to the great antiquity of these dances, reaching far away 
to the primeval histories of man and his religious and often 
fearsome rituals. These dances were rapidly dying out, 
and must for centuries only have been danced for their 
“ esthetic and social qualities”; and the demands made 
by them, both on the intelligence as well as the body ; their 
true history was obscured by ‘Moorish myths,” and 
ignorance, and but for the revival of folk-dancing they 
would soon have been altogether lost to us. 

We come next to the “ Mumming Play,” which used to 
be held in the various parts of the country at the Christmas 
Festivals; it seems to me, after reading Mr. Sharp’s able 
works on this subject and other books on folk-lore, that the 
Mumming plays were pagan in origin, and when the sacrificial 
ritual began to give way before Christianity, they recon- 
structed in milder form what had previously taken place, 
and to embody the myths of a primitive religion, for they 
contain the sacrificial sword dance, and demonstrate the 
birth and death of nature. 

Those who now take part in Morris sword dance teams 
are dressed alike, but in olden days and in the Mumming 
plays various other characters were introduced, ie. The 
Captain, The Fool, and Besom Bet or Betty; or else there 
is the King and Queen and Clown; the dance stopped, and 
some dramatic dialogue took place before the “‘ killing of the 
victim ” ; a doctor was sent for, who failed to revive the 
corpse ; and it took either Betty or the Clown to restore him 
to life, after which the dance was resumed amidst general 
rejoicing. These plays may also originally have been 
intended to represent the myths of the death and rebirth of 
the year; but that had all long since passed into oblivion 
even in the places where Morris dancing lingered longest, 
and Mr. Sharp thought that for at least a thousand years its 
true significance had been forgotten. 

Curiously enough in Thrace there is a play still acted by 
the people based on practically the same lines, bringing in 
the death and restoration of a man (though the characters 
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are slightly different) and Mr. Murray asserts, that in the 
central idea, the long-forgotten myth of Dionysus is present ; 
did these myths travel from Greece via Scandinavia to our 
isles ? 

To return to the dance itself the most common figures in 
the sword dance are called the Glass, the Shield, and the 
“Lock ” or Nut (meaning knot). The knot being corrupted 
into Nut is reminiscent of the discussion as to the true 
meaning of “ Nuts in May”; which should be “ Knots of 
May,” and failing this, has been degraded into a somewhat 
meaningless nursery jingle. 

The Morris dances and jigs, like the Morris sword dance, 
are intended for men. They are all of a very strenuous 
nature, and girls and women who undertake them for demon- 
stration purposes should be physically strong. It is a 
thousand pities that many more young men do not learn 
these beautiful and interesting dances, for they certainly 
tend to bring the body into perfect control and balance. 
The use of sticks and handkerchiefs in the Morris dance 
points to a link with, or being an offshoot of, the sword 
dance. Johnson’s definition of a Morris dance is “a dance 
in which bells are jingled or staves or swords clashed.” 

Mr. Sharp tells of a similar dance to a sword dance, with 
handkerchiefs instead of swords, that has been traced to 
Spain; where six men were seen dancing and _ holding 
coloured handkerchiefs head high, turning and twisting and 
altering the pattern of the coloured handkerchiefs—here we 
find two points of the sword dance—people linked by hand- 
kerchiefs who turned and twisted and held them head high. 

In the Morris dance “ Maid of the Mill,” there are linked 
handkerchiefs. What more likely that in the course of years, 
staves should replace swords, and eventually handkerchiefs, 
staves. 

The dance would evolve into something freer and less 
sinister, and finally become the joyous thing we delight in, 
though its serpentine and circular movements point to its 
ancestry of religious ritual. The bells which form part of 
the Morris dance equipment are humorously pointed out by 
Mr. Sharp as probably worn to scare away evil spirits, or, 
perhaps merely birds from crops! But bells have taken 
their part in ritual and exorcism from the earliest times. 

The Morris jig is danced by two men who face each 
other, a handkerchief in either hand; the leader starts, with 
frequently quite a complicated step, into which is often 
introduced a “caper ”’ of the same nature as the “ caper” 
in the Russian ballet. He advances swiftly to his opposite 
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;jdancer immediately takes up the measure and copies the 


leader, and so it is danced alternately to the end. 

The spirited dance with its light springing or intricate 
steps, the flying “‘ caper,” waving handkerchiefs and jingling 
bells, is exceedingly attractive and interesting. In men- 
tioning specific steps, such as the caper, it may be of interest 
to know that in some parts of England a step similar to the 
Russian “ frog ” step, known as the kibby or monkey step, 
in which the dancer crouches near the ground, has been 
seen; it would be interesting to know whether these steps 
originally spread from here to Russia, or whether both have 
a common origin and reached us via Scandinavia ? 

Country dancing for several centuries seems to have been 
confined to the humbler classes, where it flourished until 
about fifty years ago but the art was entirely lost and the 
origins forgotten by the rich. It returned later with a 


.| French and Spanish bias to our Courts, the English origin 


of the new dances being forgotten, as was also our beautiful 
wealth of national music, which with folk dancing is being 
revived. 

Thus our country dances, which had become in France 
contre dances, and corrupt variants of our beautiful and 
simple dances, such as Quadrilles and Lancers were imported 
thence and became the fashion here after Waterloo. 

Country dances, unlike ritual dances, are entirely social, 
and danced by both sexes; and though they have not a 
trace of eroticism, they are full of coquetry and coyness. 

Notwithstanding their social aspect, there is evidence 
that they also developed from the Ritual dances at some 
later period, and this is specially evidenced in the May Day 
dances ; these formerly had a king as well as a queen (prob- 
ably a link with the Mumming play) and the dances took 
place round some great tree; in these circular dances ritual 
and adoration is shown; men and women dancing round 
and surging forwards with uplifted arms towards the tree 
under which the king and queen stood; the touching of 
these objects in adoration denoted the hope of obtaining 
luck, riches, and fertility. Later, the Maypole superseded 
the tree, and the king was eliminated. 

In the dance called Sellengers Round this dance of 
adoration is manifested in an exceedingly charming and 
graceful manner. The host and hostess of a country-dance 
party are placed in the centre, and the dancers advance 
towards and circle round them, to inspiring strains of music. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Morris dance, 
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our old country dances are indubitably English; and 
whether as long, round, or square dances are delightful to 
watch, and are within the powers and capabilities of 
everybody. 

Their educational value, and indeed the value of all folk 
dancing, is being more and more realized, and is recognized 
by the authorities, as an important part of the school 
curriculum. 

These dances need most carefully trained teachers to 
prevent them becoming clumsy and untidy; but under 
such teachers they develop real beauty; and the flitting 
vivid figures in a well-performed Morris dance or jig are like 
youth incarnate in movement, and far more reminiscent of 
a Greek frieze than the posturing of semi-nude people in 
modern art. In Morris dancing, vigorous though it is, there 
must be grace combined with agility and every limb should 
be under perfect control, and this without any sign of 
discomfort or panting. These dances should never be 
disorderly, neither should they ever be tame. 

There are frequently to be seen people who dance exquis- 
itely, but who walk clumsily, for over training has produced 
over-suppleness, and sloppiness of gait. Even a good ball- 
room dancer is not necessarily a good walker ; but the really 
good Morris dancer must in the nature of things have a 
perfect carriage. 

A country dancer must be easy, natural, and dignified, 
the steps are very few and simple, and to elaborate them 
would spoil them. 

I have often heard Mr. Cecil Sharp say that the manner 
in which people dance a country dance is a complete revela- 
tion of character! He also believed in it as an Art and 
considered it most important to the country ; an art which 
quickens the sensibility of those who learn it. Let us hope 
that the revival of folk dancing may also revive that “fair 
presence of the English” too often so sadly lacking in our 
midst ! 

Nor must I forget children’s singing games, the traditional 
method of which was for children to sing them unaccom- 
panied, and for centuries these songs were taught orally; 
and the games or dances have much resemblance to country 
dances. 

The song Roman Soldiers probably had an ancient origin, 
though in some of the stanzas the Pope is mentioned. 

In Jenny Jones, where a child dies, is lamented, and 
eventually comes to life again, we find a faint echo of the 
Mumming plays. And in London Bridge is Broken Down a 
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hint of the old ritual of foundation sacrifice, one version 
being O’er a Fair Lady instead of My Fair Lady. 

It is by no means as easy as amateurs imagine to play 
folk dance music; the player should be a dancer, he should 
know instinctively when repetitions occur, when the music 
should be fast or slow; it should be played in a spirited 
manner, and never be slurred, never be automatic. ‘‘ Not 
cinema hall music,” was Mr. Sharp’s verdict, and his playing 
for a dancing team made their dancing as much a joy to 
them as his music was to the audience. The tunes are 
simple, sometimes only on a few notes, but whether joyous 
or plaintive, martial or seductive, it is the music of England 
and reveals the true heart of a nation. 

Through music and dance we may thus trace the course 
of art to where its source mingles with the first glimmerings 
of religion, lost in the dim mists of time ; and then retrace it 
back to its revival at the present day. 

If this brief article stirs up the interest of but one reader 
on the subject of folk dancing, I shall be richly repaid. Its 
history is interwoven with that of our race, and to remain 
ignorant of it is to deprive oneself of real pleasure. Let 
everyone study it, and their repayment, like mine, will be a 
thousandfold. I hope, too, they will not rest content with 
that, but will learn the dances themselves, than which there 
is no better or healthier aid to their research. 


B. M. PEtrse 


THE MAJOR 
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From his cradle he was called “the Major” and nothing 
else. Nobody knew who had conferred the name or why. 
When he joined the Britannia in preparation for the Royal 
Navy the name clung to him. When heentered the Service— 
a very tiny midshipman—he was still known as “the 
Major,” though the title involved certain inconveniences, 
But the sea service was not to his liking, and for two reasons 
—in the first place he was always sea-sick. This was not 
a fatal obstacle, for had not the great Nelson himself suffered 
in the same way ? His main objection was that in the Navy 
there was not sufficient scope for his combative spirit. 
In this matter he always blamed the same great Nelson, 
who had so inconsiderately overdone his work at Trafalgar 
that there was nothing left big enough in the naval world for 
others to accomplish. He wanted to lead storming parties— 
to head cavalry charges and to do something really exciting. 

The influence of powerful family friends was at last 
successful in obtaining his transfer to a cavalry regiment 
under orders to sail for India. In this service he was more 
happy, but still there was not full scope for this restless 
spirit. He revelled in practical jokes of the most outrageous 
character. On one occasion when the Lieutenant-Governor 
was leading a dignified procession into a famous city, a 
diabolical project was set on foot by the Major, assisted by 
three or four subaltern devils inspired by similar ambitions. 
They procured a number of rough mountain ponies and to 
the long tail of each a large empty meat tin was firmly 
attached. When the procession was ascending the long 
hill that led to the city, the ponies were started at the top 
and driven in the direction of the procession. The noise 
was terrific, and every minute the speed was increased. 
The elephant is a noble animal and possessed of much 
reasoning power and great courage. There is nothing he 
enjoys more than to walk in a great procession attended 
by an admiring crowd, but he can hardly be expected to 
understand the wild freaks of the British subaltern. 

Now Ram Singh, the oldest and largest of the elephants, was 
celebrated over all Indiafor his wisdom and for the possession 
of every elephantine virtue. His mahout, with whom he 
had long been familiar, talked to him as to a brother man. 
Ram Singh halted with dignity as an example to his brethren, 
who were looking to him for guidance, and kept his ear 
attentive to the words of explanation that must come from 
the lips of the mahout. But alas, the unprecedented nature 
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of the occurrence deprived his mentor of his presence of 
mind—a terrible cry was heard, the trumpet gave an 
uncertain sound, and in a moment the famous Ram Singh— 
the pride of the Orient—turned tail and headed the wildest 
stampede ever witnessed. The natives, seeing the flight 
of the great ones, rushed madly in the rear, believing that 
the powers of evil had been unloosed for their destruction. 
Fortunately no lives were lost and no serious damage caused. 

Then the voice of the disciplinarian wallah was heard in 
the land, demanding the extinction of the Major and his 
disciples. The culprit seemed doomed—people looked on 
him with pity when he appeared in public, but strenuous 
efforts were made on his behalf by the wife of the Lieutenant- 
General and other ladies to avert the impending calamity. 
Fortunately the Lieutenant-General had a keen sense of 
humour and had been given to practical jokes in his own 
giddy youth. By his intervention the Major was saved 
from destruction. But there were others who were not so 
ready to forgive. The mahout became familiar with the 
appearance of the wrongdoer. One day, when meeting the 
enemy in the street, he spoke ill-omened words into the ear 
of Ram Singh, who thereupon made a demonstration of 
such fury against him who had brought low his elephantine 
dignity, that only a record sprint and quick turn round a 
corner on the part of the Major saved him from an untimely 
end. Such was the legend believed by the regiment, and 
the same appeared in letters to the Spectator on the intelli- 
gence of animals—therefore it must be taken as true. 

The usual liveliness then began to show itself in a marked 
form on the north-west frontier, and to the joy of the Major the 
regiment was ordered up. He took part in many expeditions, 
or rather raids. On one occasion his squadron on their 
way back to camp in a dark night got into a kind of ambush. 
There was not much loss, but to the grief of everybody the 
Major was not among those who returned. Four days 
passed, and on the morning of the fifth, when all hope had 
been given up, the colonel was sadly struggling with the 
difficulties of composing a letter to the Major’s mother 
conveying the regiment’s sympathy. He had actually 
written the words ‘‘ We all admired him for his gentle ways 
and quiet Christian demeanour ”—a sentence so mendacious 
that the writer hoped the recording angel would do what 
was called for in respect of it-—-when the adjutant rushed 
in, field-glass in hand, announcing that the Major was 
coming down the hill. The intelligence proved true. The 
Major was espied on foot, driving before him an angry 
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tribesman, who was carrying a huge load of strange loot. 
The Major was received in triumph by a cheering regiment, 
but no clear explanations were ever forthcoming to account 
for his absence. Then came the South African War, where 
the Major’s endless manceuvres kept brother Boer in continual 
anxiety. He became a major in fact. But Fortune had 
something up her sleeve to counterbalance this stroke of 
luck. He was severely wounded at the very close of the war, 
and his brilliant career as a soldier was brought to an end. 

Returning to England, he cast about for along time insearch 
of something to do. Club life among the army grumblers 
in London was impossible for him. At length he received 
a letter from an old friend, who was now Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, asking him to stay at the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
Dublin. While smoking their pipes before retiring to bed, 
His Excellency said, ‘‘ Major, I have a post for you in Ireland— 
I’m going to make you a Resident Magistrate. It’s a post 
that every man in the kingdom thinks himself specially 
qualified to fill. In Dublin Castle there are lists of applicants 
ten feet long—there are huge boxes of letters of recommenda- 
tion from all the Bishops, Moderators, D.L.’s, and others, 
usually ending with the words ‘He combines the calm of 
the Saxon with fire of the Gael.” When a vacancy occurs a 
special staff of clerks has to be mobilized to answer the 
letters, informing the distinguished writer that his com- 
mendation has been specially noted. Then a desperate 
battle takes place between the Chief Secretary and myself, 
but to avoid bloodshed, we have arranged that we are to 
have turn about. One of the R.M.’s in the west has 
fortunately attained sixty-five, which makes a vacancy, and 
it is my turn to fill it, so there you are, my boy.” 

** But Good Heavens !”’ cried the Major, ‘‘ I should have 
to know some law.” 

“Law to the devil,” said His Excellency. ‘“ Your 
clerk of petty sessions will keep you all right—keep your 
mouth shut. At the end of the case the clerk will bob up 
and say, ‘return for trial’ or ‘informations refused’ or 
‘three months’ hard’ or ‘bound to the peace and good 
behaviour.’ Lord, man, it’s quite simple. Then you'll 
get lots of shooting, fishing, and hunting of a kind. Bring 
over those old screws of yours and make yourself popular 
at the local small races—I wish I could throw up this rotten 
post and take the job myself. Get your niece Narayanee to 
come over and keep house for you, and she’ll make the 
country hum.” 

Now Narayanee was the daughter of a popular officer 
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who had served in the Gurkhas for years, and in compliment 
to the regiment she had been named after a Gurkha goddess. 

The conclusion of the whole matter was that the Major 
accepted the post. Narayanee and her uncle joyously took 
possession of a fine old country house in the west. They 
were a great success—the Major attended all the sessions 
with military precision, held his tongue, rendered the 
most impartial justice to all, and in technical matters did 
what he was told. He had lots of shooting, and he and 
Narayanee hunted and fished to their hearts’ content. The 
screws were entered for the local race-meetings in the lady’s 
name, and therefrom resulted much pleasurable excite- 
ment. On the occasion of the first race, the sporting pair 
were dismayed when a man came up and said, “ Miss 
Maryanny’s horse is not to be allowed to run.” The Major 
at once sent for an omniscient friend called Danny Horgan, 
to whom no secret in such matters was unknown. This 
expert took the case in hand and soon returned in triumph. 

‘It’s all right, Mejur,” he cried. “‘ The boys were for 
stopping her honour’s horse, because the colours were orange 
and blue—the Orangemen’s colours—but I soon settled it.” 

‘** How ? ” said the Major. 

** Sure I tould them that the same yallow and blue was 
the Pope’s colours, and they could not gainsay me. Ye 
may put your shirt on the horse, Mejur—he’ll win all right.” 
And he did. 

The sporting uncle and niece were liberal with their 
money and soon became idolized by the country people. 
Miss Maryanny, as Narayanee was called, could get messengers 
to carry out her behests at any hour of the day or night, and 
all for love. They were attached to the people, and the 
people were devoted to them. At last the terrible war period 
came upon them and dissipated their spell of happiness. 
The Major in vain attempted to get some kind of employ- 
ment in his old profession. Narayanee departed and made 
herself active in England in war work of all kinds. However, 
she always managed at intervals to run over and spend a 


few days with the Major. 


Then came the rebellion, followed by the murder cam- 
paign, the burning of houses, reprisals, counter reprisals, 
and all the horrors—the devil had taken over the con- 
trol of the country. Neither the Major nor his niece 
had ruled the establishment—the power was always in 
the hands of Mrs. Muldowney the cook. She had from her 
childhood lived in the mansion house down to the time 
when the ould stock were obliged to leave it. When the 
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Major came with his niece, Mrs. Muldowney took possession 
of them, the house, and everything that was theirs, as of 
right. Her skill as a good plain cook was not to be despised, 
so her subjects submitted to her domination with a good 
grace and even with gratitude for her proficiency. Red of 
face and fierce of tongue, she kept the maid-servants to their 
work from morning till night. There was only one person 
who dared to stand up to her and that was O’Rafferty, 
the Major’s groom-chauffeur and general odd man. In his 
youth he had been brought up in Nationalist circles and 
was not slow to maintain Ireland’s aspirations. His argu- 
ments could not hold the field long before Mrs. Muldowney’s 
terrific eloquence. She never stooped to argue about 
Ireland’s sacred right to self-determination. She simply 
assailed the dirty breed of the O’Rafferties. She trampled 
in her flaming wrath on the morals of his mother, the 
honesty of his father, and the base behaviour of his relatives, 
till O’Rafferty was driven from the battlefield—a defeated 
man. But he showed no resentment—in half an hour after 
one of these engagements, peace reigned in the kitchen and 
the courtyard. On her way to Mass or to the shops in 
the village, Mrs. Muldowney in no way concealed her 
sentiments. Every patriot was “lambashed”’ in unprint- 
able language, none daring to make her afraid. 

The Major continued to perform his duties with undaunted 
spirit. Several magistrates were openly murdered, but the 
Major attended all his sessions and absolutely refused to be 
guarded. Rifle-balls sometimes whizzed over the car, but no 
bomb or landmines were used. O’Rafferty always drove the 
car, and many attributed the Major’s safety to his popularity ; 
others put it down to the Major’s fearlessness, which attracted 
general admiration. 

Although warned and entreated by her uncle, Nara- 
yanee insisted on coming over for a week at a dan- 
gerous time. She rode about the country as of yore, and 
although she sadly missed the kindly faces that used to 
be such a pleasure to her, she received no mark of hostility 
or disrespect. One morning when riding in the direction 
of a Constabulary barrack, she noticed something strange 
on the surface of the road—a huge wide trench had evidently 
been cut and then filled in. Proceeding slowly on, she 
scanned the hedges on both sides, and her eye here and there 
detected men with masks on their faces. Further on a 
tall young man unmasked, wearing a velour hat, stepped in 
front of her horse with a revolver in his hand. He was 
smartly dressed, his face was somewhat refined, and he 
spoke in a voice that seemed that of an educated man. 
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‘** Madam,” said he, “‘ we know who you are. We don’t 
wish to harm you, but if you tell the enemy in the barracks 
what you have seen here—I warn you that you will be treated 
as a spy.” 

Narayanee did not answer, and without a moment’s 
hesitation rode past him and galloped up to the barracks 
at the top of the hill. The head constable worked his way 
out through a maze of barbed wire and saluted. Turning 
her horse, she at once pointed to that part of the road where 
the ambushing party were posted. She then rode quietly 
homeward by a longer way. Her object had been to prevent 
the police from marching into a death trap. It had not 
occurred to her that with their small numbers they would 
take the aggressive. Proud in the possession of two Lewis 
guns, they suddenly attacked their foes. Narayanee had not 
gone very far before she heard rifle-firing, cries and shouts, 
and the rattle of machine-guns. From a hill she was able 
to see the ambuscadors flying wildly in the opposite direction, 
while two or three bodies lay motionless on the ground. 
The incident had taken place early in the day, but before 
dinner O’Rafferty rushed in with full details. The police 
had suffered no loss, but the ambushing party had lost 
three killed and several had been wounded. He was in a 
terrible fright. ‘* For God’s sake get the young lady away, 
or she will be shot for a spy. They will be on us this very 
night—God save us.” 

Then panic invaded the house. All the servants except 
Mrs. Muldowney and O’Rafferty slipped away. The Major 
had the doors and windows barricaded so far as possible. 
He and Narayanee ascended to a tower on the top of the 
building, on which the Union Jack was flown, relying on 
O’Rafferty’s assurance that he would give them timely 
notice when the danger became imminent. It was a still 
summer night—there was a bright half moon in a cloudless 
sky. With sad hearts they were gazing on a stretch of 
country spread before them, that held so many happy 
memories for them. Sometimes they thought they heard 
the sound of marching men—sometimes they thought 
they saw people moving among the trees. Suddenly a tall 
figure appeared far down the drive, and the Major by way 
of warning fired a few shots from his Winchester rifle. The 
figure disappeared and there was silence once more. At 
midnight a strange thing happened—from a considerable 
distance a bugle rang out “‘ The Last Post’ most correctly 
rendered—concluding with its weird high note. The Major 
was much perturbed—the enemy must have got hold of 
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one of the army buglers. Nothing more happened till 
dawn came, and then a great noise of wheels was heard, 
and three of the armoured cars of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary arrived at the front door. The District Inspector 
insisted that after the occurrence of the day before the young 
lady was in the gravest danger. He was confident that with 
the escort he could take her and the Major to a railway 
station from which Kingstown could be reached without risk. 
The Major, though much pressed, absolutely refused to go, and 
Narayanee had almost forcibly to be put into one of the cars. 

For the next few days O’Rafierty, who seemed to 
know everything that was going on, gave the Major no 
rest. He assured him that an order had been made by some 
secret tribunal directing him to be shot and the house to 
be burned—he declared he could get him away, but the Major 
said he preferred to be shot rather than to leave his post 
and fly from the rebels, At last the peril came—early 
in the night there was a loud knocking at the hall door, 
and a voice demanded immediate admission. This being 
refused, the attacking party began to batter in the door 
with a tree trunk applied by many hands. The stonework 
over the top and sides of the door protected the assailants 
from the Major’s rifle. He stood quietly in the hall with a 
Webley in each hand, waiting for the demolition of the great 
door. At last it yielded and figures appeared within moving 
in the dark. The Major’s revolvers flashed thrice in 
succession and three men fell, but he was then overpowered 
and his arms bound. Then the dreadful ritual of petrol- 
sprinkling took place, and the old mansion was soon in 
flames. O’Rafferty had somehow escaped, but Mrs. 
Muldowney stood her ground and poured forth denuncia- 
tions and curses on the assailants. Even when the Major 
was taken out and placed with his back against the red 
brick garden wall, she was not far from his side. Half a 
dozen men with rifles ominously assembled a few yards in 
front of him. The Major stood up quite straight—the light 
of the burning house fell on that intrepid figure. Suddenly 
he addressed the men as if he was giving an order. 

** Are you ready ?” 

He then shouted in a loud, clear voice: ‘‘ God save the 
King. Down with the rebels.” 

The voice of Mrs. Muldowney followed shrilly: ‘ Hear, 
hear. To Hell with them all!” 

The rifles flashed together and the Major fell. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE CHARWOMAN IN FICTION. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—Miss Biddulph, in the December issue, gives an imperfect version of 
the Charwoman’s Song in the Follies inimitable Voice Trial. 
The lines in question deserve to be immortal; perhaps you will allow 
me to give them in full. 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry Lyaon. 


My old man, ’e’s a fisherman ! 
Ho, a fisherman : 
Yuss a fisherman. 
I wish he wur a militiaman, 
For ’e’s never ’ome, you see. 
’°E never caught a tiddler, 
Not a tiddler, 
Ow, ’e’s a diddler. 
The only dye ’e ever caught a fish 
Was the dye when ’e caught me! 


MARLBOROUGH CLUB, 
Paty Matt, S8.W. 1. 


PLAN TO REVIVE BRITISH INDUSTRY 


To tue Eprror or THE National Review 


Dear S1r,—Nothing is more certain than the fact that the revival of British 
industry is dependent, first and foremost, upon the increase in the purchasing 
power of the mass of our people. 

Where is this increased purchasing power to come from? Are we likely 
to wake up some morning and find that the money in our pockets has 
doubled ?. It seems hardly probable and “ new” money must therefore be 
issued by either the banks or the Government. But the banks do not lend 
money to “ consumers” and if the Government issues new money in the 
form of currency notes such money forms the basis of increased bank credit 
and inevitable “inflation.” This inflation being due, not to the increased 
currency but to the pinnacle of credit which it supports. Credit which 
totals more than twenty times the increase in bank reserves. 

Hence the deadlock which brings stagnation to our industries and 
produces the extraordinary spectacle of men, machinery, and raw material 
lying idle because there is no financial demand for the product. 

There is a way out, so simple as to have largely escaped the attention 
of our financial experts. 

Bank credit, which forms the very life blood of industry, may be divided 
into two distinct classes : 

First, advances to producers which increase the stock of goods for sale, 
provide more work and wages, and tend to lower prices ; and 
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Second, advances to dealers in goods and securities which decrease the 
stock of goods for actual sale, provide no employment, and tend to increase 
prices. 

By varying the nature of bank credits, without varying their volume, 
the price-level may be raised or lowered at the will of the banks. 

If the banks granted increased credits to producers and steadily withdrew 
them from dealers they would initiate a steady fall in prices which, under 
present conditions, would be disastrous to industry. If, however, the 
Government were to balance this fall by the issue of currency note for the 
finance of public works at such a rate as would maintain prices upon a 
steady basis, we should attain the desired effect of an increase in our national 
purchasing power without any inflation of currency or increase in prices. 

The purpose of the National Currency League is to urge upon the authori- 
ties concerned that we should issue credits to producers ; restrict the issue 
to dealers ; balance the resulting fall in prices by increased currency, and 
thus bring unceasing prosperity to all who are prepared to work and thus 
add their quota to our national production. 

We plead for the support of those who realize the necessity of propaganda 
upon these lines, and inquiries would be welcomed by the undersigned. 


DonaLp M. FRassr, 
Secretary, National Currency League. 


78, QuEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
December 1925. 


